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PART 3. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A DISSERTATION UPON PEDIGREE. 


Our readers will not perhaps be displeased if 
we introduce Captain O’Donahue more partic- 
ularly to their notice; we shall therefore devote 
this chapter to giving some account of his birth, 
parentage, and subsequent career. If the father 
of Capt. O’Donahue was to be believed, the race 
of Donahue’s were kings in Ireland long before 
the O’Connor’s were ever heard of. How far 
this may be correct we cannot pretend to offer 
an opinion, further than that no man can be sup- 
posed to know so much of a family’s history as 
the descendant himself. The documents were 
never laid before us, and we have only the pos- 
itive assertion of the Squireen O’Donahue, who 
asserted that they were kings in Ireland before 
the O’Connor’s, whose pretensions to ancestry 
he treated with contempt, but further, that they 
were renowned for their strength, and were fa- 
mous for using the longest bows in battle that 
were ever known or heard of. Here we have 
circumstantial evidence, although not proof.— 
If strong, they might have been kings in Ire- 
land, for there ‘might has been right’ for many 
centuries, and certainly their acquirements were 
handed down to posterity, as no one was more 
famous for drawing the long bow than Squireen 
O’ Donahue. 

Upon these points, however, we must leave 
our readers to form their opinions. Perhaps 
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some one more acquainted with the architves of 
the country may be able to set us right if we 
are wrong, or to corroborate our testimony if we 
are night. In his preface te.‘ Apne of Geiers- 
tein, Sir Walter Scott observes, fhat ‘errors, 
however trivial, ought, in his opinion, never to 
be pointed out to the author, without meeting 
with a candid and respectful acknowledgement.’ 
Following the example of so great aman, we 
can only say, that if any gentleman can prove 
or disprove the assertion of Squireen O'Dona- 
hue, to wit, that the O’Donahue’s were kings of 
Ireland long before the O’Connor’s were hesard 
of, we shall be most happy to acknowledge the 
favor, and insert his remarks in the next edition. 
We should be further obliged to the same party, 
if they would favor us with an idea of what was 
implied by a king of Ireland in those days; that 
is to say, whether he held a court, taxed his sub- 
jects, collected revenue, kept a standing army, 
sent ambassadors to foreign countries, and did 
all which kings do now-a-days? or whether his 
shillelah was his sceptre, and his domain some. 
furze-crowned hills and a bog, the intricacies of 
which were known only to himself? whether 
he was arrayed in jewelled robes, with a crown, 
of fold weighing on his temples ? or whether he 
went bare legged and bare armed, with his bare 
locks flowing in ]uxurious wildness to the breeze? 
We request an answer to this in full simplicity. 
We observe that even in Ireland, now, a fellow 
six feet high, and stout in proportion, is called a 
‘prince of a fellow,’ although he has net where- 
withal to buy a paper of tobacco to supply his 
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dudeen: and arguing from this fact, we are in- 
clined to think that a few more inches in stature, 
and commensurate muscular increase of power, 
would in former times have raised the ‘heir ap- 
parent’ to the dignity of the Irish throne. But 
these abstruse speculations have led us from our 
history, which we must now resume. 

Whatever may have once been the importance 
of the house of O’Donahue, one thing is certain, 
that-there are many ups and downs in this world; 
every family in it has its wheel of fortune which 
revolves faster or slower as the fates decree, 
and the descendant of kings before the O’Con- 
nors’ time was now descended into a species of 
Viceroy, Squireen O’Donahue being the stew- 
ard of certain wild estates in the county of Gal- 
way, belonging to a family, who, for many 
years, had shown a decided aversion to the nat- 
ural beauties of the country, and had thought 
proper to migrate to where, if people were not 
so much attached to them, they were at all 
events more civilized. These estates were ex- 
tensive, but not lucrative. They abounded in 
rocks, brushwood, and woodcocks during the 
Season; and although the Squireen O’Donahue 
did his best, if not for his employer, at least for 
himself, it was with some difficulty that he con- 
trived to support, with any thing like respecta- 
bility (which in that part of the county means 
‘dacent clothes to wear,’) a very numerous 
family, lineally descended from the most ancient 
of all the kings of Ireland. 

Before the Squireen had obtained his employ- 
ment, he had sunk his rank and travelled much 
—as acourier—thereby gaining much knowl- 
edge of the world. If, therefore, he had no 
wealth to leave his children, at all events he 
could give them that knowledge which is said to 
be better than worldly possessions. Having 
three sons and eight daughters, all of them 
growing up healthy and strong, with commen 
surate appetites, he soon found that it was neces- 
sary to get rid of them as fastashe could. His 
eldest, who, strange to say, for an O’Donahue, 
was a quiet lad, he had, as a favor, lent to his 
brother, who kept a small tobacconist and gro- 
cer’s shop in Dublin, and his brother was so 
fond of him, that O’Carroll O’Donahue was 
bound to him as an apprentice. It certain] 
was a degradation for the descendant of man 4 
ancient kings to be weighing out pennyworths 
of sugar, and supplying halfpenny papers of to- 
bacco to the old apple and fish-women; but still, 
there we must leave the heir-apparent while we 
turn to the second son, Mr Patrick O’Donahue, 
whose history we are now relating, having al- 
ready made the reader acquainted with him by 
an introduction in St. James’s Park. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH THE ADVICE OF A FATHER DESERVES 
PECULIAR ATTENTION. 


It may be supposed that as steward of the es- 
tates, Squireen O’Donahue had some influence 
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over the numerous tenants on the property, and 
this influence he took care to make the most of; 
his assistance in a political contest was rewarded 
by an ensigncy of one of his sons, in a regi- 
ment then raising in Ireland, and this offer was 
too good to be refused; so, one fine day, Squir- 
een O’Donahue came home from Dublin, well 
bespattered with mud, and found his son Patrick 
also well bespattered with mud, having just re- 
turned home from a very successful expedition 
against the woodcocks. 

‘ Patrick, my jewel,’ said the Squireen, taking 
a seat and wiping his face, for he was rather 
warm with his ride, ‘you’re a made man.’ 

‘And well made too, father, if the girls are 
anything of judges,’ replied Patrick. 

‘You put me out,’ replied the Squireen, ‘you've 
more to be vain of than your figure.’ 

‘And what may that be you’re discoursing 
about, father?’ 

‘ Nothing more nor less, better nor worse, but 
you're an ensign in your Majesty’s new regi- 
ment—the No. has escaped my memory.’ 

‘I'd rather be a colonel, father,’ replied Pat- 
rick musing. 

‘ The colonel’s to come, you spalpeen,’ replied 
the Squireen. 

‘And the fortune to make, I expect,’ said 
Patrick. 

‘ You’ve just hit it; but hav’n’t you the whole 
world before you to pick and choose?’ 

‘Well,’ said Patrick, after a pause; ‘I’ve no 
objection.’ 

‘No objection! why don’t you jump out of your 
skin with delight! atall events you might jump 
high enough to break in the ceiling.’ 

‘There’s no ceiling to break,’ replied Patrick, 
looking up at the rafters. 

‘That’s true enough, but then you might go 
out of your seven senses in a rational sort of a 
way.’ 

‘I really can’t see for why, father dear. You 
tell me I’m to leave my poor old mother, who 
doats upon me; my sisters, who are fond of me; 
my friends here (patting the dogs), who follow 
me; the hills, that I love; and the woodcocks, 
which I shoot; to go to be shot myself, and buri- 
ed like a dead dog, witheut being skinned, on 
the field of battle.’ 

‘I tell you to go forth into the world as an offi- 
cer, and make your fortune; to come back a gen- 
eral, and be the greatest man of your family.— 
And don’t be too unhappy about not being skin- 
ned. Before you are older or wiser, dead or alive, 
you'll be skinned, I'll answer for it.’ 

‘Well father, I’ll go; but I expect there’ll be 
a good deal of ground to march over before I’ma 
general.’ 

‘And you’ve a good pair of legs.’ 

‘So I’m told every day of my life. I'll make 
the best use of them when I start; but it’s the 
starting I don’t like, and that’s the real truth, 
father.’ 

The reader may be surprised at the indiffer- 
ence shown by Patrick at the intelligence com- 
municated by his father; but the fact was, Mr 
Patrick O’Donahue was very deep in love.— 
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This cooled his national ardor; and it must be 
vonfessed that there was every excuse, for a 
more lovely creature than Judith M’Crae never 
existed. Te part with her was the only difficul- 
ty, and all his family feelings were but a cloak 
to the real cause of his unwillingness. 

‘Nevertheless, you must start to-morrow, my 
boy,’ said wis father. 

‘What must be, must,’ replied Patrick, ‘so 
there’s an end of the matter. I'll just go out 
for a bit of a walk, just to stretch my legs.’ 

‘They require a deal of stretching, Pat, con- 
sidering you’ve been twenty miles, at least, this 
morning, over the mountains,’ said the Squir- 
een. 

But Patrick was out of hearing; he had leapt 
over a stone wall which separated his father’s 
potatoe ground from Cornelius M’Crae’s, and 
had hastened to Judith, wliom he found very 
busy getting the dinner ready. 

‘Judith, my dear, said Patrick, ‘my heart’s 
quite broke with the bad news I have to tell 
you. Sure l’m going to leave you to-morrow 
morning.’ * 

‘Now, Patrick, you’re joking, surely.’ 

‘Devil a joke in it. I’m an ensign ina regi- 
ment.’ 

‘Then I'll die Patrick.’ 

‘More like that I will, Judith; what with 
gtief and a bullet to help it, perhaps.’ 

‘Now what do you mean to do, Patrick?’ 


‘Mean to go, sure; because I can’t help my- 
self; and to come back again, if ever I’ve the 
luck of it. My heart’s leaping out of my mouth 
entirely.’ 

‘And mine’s dead,’ replied Judith, in tears. 


‘It’s no use crying, mavourneen. [I'll be 
back to dance at my own wedding, if so be I 
ean.’ 

‘There'll be neither wedding for you, Patrick 
nor wake either, for you'll lie on the cold ground, 
and be ploughed in like muck.’ 

‘That's but cold comfort from you, Judith, but 
we'll hope for a better ending, but 1 must go 
back now, and you'll meet me this evening be- 
yond the shealing.’ 

‘Won't it be for the last time, Patrick?’ repli- 
ed Judith with her apron up to her eyes. 

‘If I’ve any voice in the matter, I say no.— 
Please the pigs, I'll come a colonel.’ 

‘Then you'll be no match for Judith M’Crae,’ 
replied the sobbing girl. 

‘ Shoot easy, my Judith, that’s touching my 
henor; if I’m a general it will be all the same.’ 

‘O, Patrick! Patrick!’ 

Patrick folded Judith in his arms, took one 
kiss, and then hastened out of the house, saying 
—‘Remember the shealing, Judith dear, there 
we'll talk the matter over easy and comforta- 
ble.’ 

Patrick returned to his house, where he found 
his mother and sisters in tears. They had re- 
ceived orders to prepare his wardrobe, which, 
by-the-bye, did not give them much trouble 
from its extent; they only had to mend every 
individual article. His father was sitting down 
by _ hearth, and when he saw Patrick he said 
to him— 
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‘Now just come here, my boy, and take a 
stool, while you listen to me and learn a little 
worldly wisdom, for I may not have much time 
to talk to you when we are at Dublin.’ 

Patrick took a seat and wasall attention. 

‘You'll just observe, Pat, that it’sa very fine 
thing to be an officer in the King’s army; no- 
body dares to treat you ill, although you may 
illtreat others, which is no small advantage in 
this world.’ 

‘There’s truth in that,’ replied Patrick. 

‘You see, when you get into an enemy’s coun- 
try, you may help yourself; and, if you look 
sharp, there’s very pretty pickings—all in a quiet 
way, you understand.’ 

‘That, indeed.” 

‘You observe, Pat, that, as one of his officers, 
the King expects you to appear and live like a 
gentleman, only he forgets to give you the means 
of so doing; you must, therefore, take all you 
can get from his Majesty, and other people must 
make up the difference.’ 

‘That’s a matter o’ course,’ said Patrick. 

‘You'll soon see your way clear, and find out 
what you may be permitted to doand what you 
may not; for the King expects you to keep up 
the character of a gentleman as well as the ap- 
pearance.’ 

*O’ course.’ - 

*Mayhap you may be obliged to run in debt 
a little—a gentleman may do that; mayhap 
you may not be able to pay—that’s a gentle- 
man’s case very often—if so, never go 80 
far as twenty pounds; first, because the law 
don’t reath; and, secondly, because twenty 
pounds is quite enough to make a man suffer for” 
the good of his country.’ 

‘There’s sense in that, father.’ 

‘And, Patrick, recollect that people judge by 
appearances in this world, especially wien 
they’ve paren else to go by. If you talk 
small, your credit will be small; butif'you talk 
large, it will be just in proportion.’ 

‘! perceive, father.’ 

‘It’s not mach property we’ possess in this 
said county of Galway, that’s certain; but you 
must talk of this property as if I was the squire, 
and not the steward; and when you talk of the 
quantity of woodcocks you have bagged, you 
must say on our property.’ 

‘I understand, father.’ 

‘And you must curse your stars at being a 
younger brother; it will be an excuse for your 
having no money, but it will make them believe 
that it’s in the family, at all events.’ 

‘I perceive,’ replied Patrick. 

‘There’s one thing more, Pat—it’s an Irish 
regiment, so yon must get out of it as soon as 
possible by exchange.’ 

‘For why?’ 

‘This for why; you will be among those born 
too near home, and who may doubt all you say, 
because your story may interfere with their 
own. Get into an English regiment, by all 
means, and there you'll be beyond the reach of 
contradiction, which an’t pleasant.’ 

‘True enough, father.’ 
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‘Treasure up all I have told you—it’s world- 
ly wisdom, and you have your fortune to make; 
s0 now recollect, never hold back at a forlorn 
hope—yolunteer for every thing; volunteer to 
be blown from acannon’s mouth, so that they 
will give you promotion for that same; volunteer 
to g° all over the world—into the other world— 
and right through that again into the one that 
comes after that, if there is any, and then one 
thing will be certain, either that you'll be a col- 
onel or general, or else—’ 

‘Else what, father ?’ 

‘That you won’t require to be made either, 
seeing that you'll be past all making; but luck’s 
all, and lucky it is, by-the-bye, that I’ve a little 
of the squire’s rent in hand to fit you out with, 
or how we should have managed, the saints only 
know. As it is, I mustsink it on the next year’s 
account, but that’s more easy to do than to fit 
you out with no meney. I must beg the ten- 
ants off; make the potatoe crop fail entirely, and 
report twenty by name at least dead of starva- 
tion. Serve him right, for spending his money 
out of Old Ireland. Its only out of real patriot- 
ism that I cheat him—just to spend the money 
in the country. And now, Patrick, I've done; 
now you may go and square your accounts with 
Judith, for 1 know now where the cat jumps— 
but I'll leave Old Time alone for doing his 
work.” 

‘Such was the advice of the Squireen to his 
son; and, as werldly wisdom, it was not so bad ; 
and, certainly, when a lad is cast adrift in the 
world, the two best things you ean bestow upon 
him is a little worldly wisdom and a little mon- 
ey, for, without the former, the latter and he 
will syon part company. 

The next day they set off for Dublin, Pat- 
rick’s head being in a confused jumble of prim- 
iti: ge good feeling, Judith M’Crae, his father’s 
advice, and visions of future greatness. He was 
fitted out, introduced to the officers, and then 
his father left him his blessing, and his own way 
to make in the world. Ina fortnight the regi- 
ment was complete, and they were shipped to 
Liverpool and from Liverpool to Maidstone, 
where, being all newly-raised men, they were 
to remain fora time to be disciplined. Before 
the year had expired, Patrick had tollowed his 
father’s advice and exchanged, receiving a dif- 
ference with an ensign ofa regiment going on 
foreign service. He was sent tothe West In- 
dies, but the seasons were healthy, and he re- 
turned homeanensign. He volunteered abroad 
again, after five years, and gained his lieuten- 
ant’s commission, from a death vacancy, with- 
out purchase. 

After a fifteen years’ hard service, the desired 
captain’s commission came at last, and O’ Dona- 
hue having been so unsuccessful in his military 
career, retired upon half-pay, determined, if 
possible, to offer his handsome person in ex- 
change forcompetence. But during the fifteen 
= which had passed away a great change 

ad come over the ingenuous and unsophistica- 


ted Patrick O’Donahue; he had mixed so long 
with a selfish and heartless world, that his prim- 
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itive feelings had gradually worn away. Ju- 
dith had, indeed, never been forgotten, but she 
was now at rest, for, by mistake, Patrick had 
been returned home dead of the yellow fever, 
and at the intelligence she had drooped like a 
severed snowdropanddied. The only tie strong 
enough to induce him to return to Ireland was, 
therefore, broken; his father’s worldly advice 
had not been forgotten, and O’Dunahue censid- 
ered the world as his oyster. Expensive im his 
habits and ideas, longing for competence, while 
he vegetated on half-pay, he was now looking 
out fora matrimonial speculation. His gener- 
osity and his courage remained with him,—two 
virtues not to be driven out of an Irishman, but 
his other good qualities lay in abeyance ; and 
yet his better feelings were not wholly extin- 
guished; they were dormant, but by favorable 
circumstances were again to be brought into ac- 
tion. The world and his necessities made him 
what he was, for many was the time, for years 
afterwards, that he would in his reveries sur- 
mise how happy he might have been in his own 
wild country, where half-pay would been com- 
petence, ‘had his Judith been spared to him, and 
he could have laid his head upon her bosom. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH MAJOR M’SHANE 
CURIOUS MATRIMONIAL 


NARRATES SOME 
SPECULATIONS. 


Our here was soon fitted out with the livery 
ofa groom, and installed as the confidential ser- 
vant of Captain O’Donahue, who had lodgings 
on the third floor in a fashionable street. He 
soon became expert and useful, and as the Cap- 
tain breakfasted at home, and always ordered 
sufficient for Joey to make another cold meal of 
during the day, he was at little or no expense 
to his master. 

One morning, when Captain O’ Donahue was 
sitting in his dressing-gown at breakfast, Joey 
opened the door, and announced Major M’Shane. 

‘Is it yourself, O’Donahue?’ said the Major, 
extending his hand ; ‘and, now, what d’ye think 
has brought me here this fine morning? It’s to 
do a thing that’s rather unusual with me, neither 
more nor less than to pay you the £20 which 
you lent me a matter of three years ago, and 
which, I dare say, you never expected to see any- 
thing but the ghost of.’ 

‘Why, M’Shane, if the truth must be told, it 
will be something of a resurrection when it ap- 
pears before me,’ replied O’ Donahue ; ‘I consid- 
ered it dead and buried; and, like those who are 
dead and buried, it has been long forgotten.’ 

‘Nevertheless, here it is, in four notes—one, 
two, three, four; four times five is twenty; there’s 
arithmetic for you, and your money to boot, and 
many thanks in the bargain, by way of interest. 
And now, O’Donahue, where have you been, 
what have you been doing, what are you dving, 
and what do you intend to do? That’s what I 
call a comprehensive enquiry, and a very close 
one too. 











‘] have been in London a month, I have done 
nothing, Iam doing nothing, and I don’t know 
what | intend to do. You may take that for a 
comprehensive answer.’ 

‘I'll tell you all about myself without your 
asking. I have been in London for nearly two 
years, one of which I spent in courting and the 
other in matrimony.’ 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say that you are 

married, M’Shane; ifso,as you’vye been mar- 
ried a year, you can tell me; am I to give you 
joy?’ 
: ‘Why, yes, I believe you may; there’s noth- 
ing so stupid, O’Donahue, as domestic happi- 
ness, that’s a fact; but, altogether, I have been 
so large a portion of my life doubtful where I 
was to get a dinner, that I think on the whole 1 
have made a very good choice.’ 

‘And may I inquire who is the party to whom 
Major M’Shane has condescended to sacrifice 
his handsome person ?’ 

‘Is it handsome you mane? As the ugly lady 
said to the looking-glass, I beg no reflections— 
you wish to know whoshe is; well, then, you 
must be content to listen to all my adventures 
from the time we parted, for she is at the end of 
them, and I can’t read backwards.’ 

‘I am at your service, so begin as soon as you 
please.’ 

‘Let me see, O’Donahue, where was it that 
we parted.’ 

‘If I recollect, it was at the landing made at 
——, where you were reported killed.’ 

‘Very true, but that, I give my honor, was all 
a lie; it was first Sergeant Murphy that was 
killed, instead of me. He was a terrible fellow, 
that Sergeant Murphy; he got himself killed 
on purpose, because he never could have passed 
his accounts; well, he fought like a devil, so 
peace be with him. I was knocked down, as 
you know, with a bullet in my thigh, and as I 
could not stand, I sat upon the carcase of Ser- 
geant Murphy, bound up my leg, and meditated 
on sublunary affairs. I thought whata great 
rogue he was, that Sergeant Murphy, and how 
he'd gone out of the world without absolution; 
and then I thought it very likely that he might 
have some money about him, and how much 
better it would be that I should have it to eom- 
fort me in prison than any rascally Frenchman ; 
so I put my hand in his pocket and borrowed his 
purse, which was, taking the difference of size, 
as well lined as himself. Well, as you had all 
retreated and left me to be taken prisoner, I 
waited very patiently till they should come and 
carry me to the hospital, or wherever else they 
pleased ; they were not long coming for me; one 
fellow would have passed his bayonet through 
me, but I had my pistol cocked, so he thought it 
advisable to take me prisoner. I was taken into 
the town, not to the hospital or the prison, but 
quartered at the house of an old lady of high 
rank and plenty of money. Well, the surgeon 
came and very politely told me that he must cut 
off my leg, and I very politely told him to go 
the devil; and the old lady came in and took 
my part, when she saw what a handsome leg it 
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was, and sent for another doctor at her own ex- 
pense, who promised to set me on my pins again 
in less than a month. Well, the old lady fell in 
love with me, aud although she was not quite 
the vision of youthful fancy, as the saying is, 
for she had only one tooth in her head, and that 
stuck out half an inch beyond her upper lip, 
still she had other charms for a poor devil like 
me ; so | made up my mind to marry her, for she 
made cruel love to me as [I laid in bed, and be- 
fore I was fairly out of bed the thing was settled, 
and a week afterwards the day was fixed; but 
her relatives got wind of it, for, like an old fool, 
she could not help blabbing, and so one day 
there came a file of soldiers with a corporal at 
their head, informing me that as I was now quite 
well, and therefore if it was all the same to me, 
1 must go to prison. This was any thing but 
agreeable, and contrary to rule; as an pin I 
was entitled to my parole, and so I wrote to the 
commanding officer, who sent for me, and then 
he told me [had my choice, to give up the old 
lady, whose triends were powerful, and would 
not permit her to make a fool of herself, (a per- 
sonal remark, by-the-bye, which it was unhand- 
some to make to a gentleman in my circumstan- 
ces) or to be refused parole, and remain in pris- 
on, and that he would give me an hour to decide , 
then he made me a very low bow and left me.— 
I was twisting the affair over in my mind, one 
moment thinking of her purse and carriage and 
doubloons, and another of that awful long tooth 
of hers, when one of her relatives came in and 
said he had a proposal to make, which was, that 
I should be released and sent to Gibraltar, with- 
out any conditions, with a handsome sum of 
money to pay my expenses, if I would promise 
to give up the old lady now and forever. That 
suited my book; I took the money, took my 
leave, and a small vessel took me to Gibraltar; 
so, after all, you see, O’Donahue, the thing did 
not turn out so bad. I lost only an old woman 
with a long tooth, and I gained my liberty.’ 

‘No; you got out of that affair with credit.’ 

‘And with money, which is quite as good ; so 
when I returned and proved myself alive, I was 
reinstated, and had-al] my arrears paid up; what 
with Sergeant Murphy’s purse, and the foreign 
subsidy, and my arrears, | was quite flush; so 1 
resolved to be circumspect, and make hay while 
the sun shone, notwithstanding which, I was as 
nearly trapped by a cunning devil of a widow; 
two days more, and I should have made a pretty 
kettle of fish of it.’ 

‘What, at your age, M’Shane ?’ 

‘Ah, bother! but she was a knowing one—a 
widow on a first floor, good-looking, buxom, a 
fine armful, and about thirty—met her at a par- 
ty—pointed out to me as without encumbrance, 
and well off—made up to her, escorted her home 
—begged permission to call, was graciously re- 
ceived—talked of her departed husband, thought 
me like him—every thing so up comfortable— 
plenty of plate—good furniture—followed her 
up—received notes by a little boy in sky-blue 
and silver sugar-loaf buttons—sent me all her 
messages—one day in the week to her banker's 
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to cash acheque. Would you believe the cun- 
ning of the creature? She used to draw out 
£25 every week, sending me for the money, and 
as I found out afterwards, paid it in again in fif- 
ties every fortnight, and she only had £50 in all. 
Wasn’tI regularly humbugged? Made propo- 
sals—was accepted—all settled, and left off talk- 

ing about her departed. One day, and only two 
days before the wedding, found the street door 
open, and heard a noise between her and her 
landlady at the top of the stairs, so I waited at 
the bottom. The landlady was insisting upon 
her rent, and having all her plate back again— 
my charming widow entreating for a little delay, 

as she was to be married—landlady came down 
stairs, red as a turkey-cock, so I very politely beg- 
ged her to walk into the parlor, and [ put a few 
questions, when I discovered that my intended 

was a widow, witha pension of £80 a year, and 
had six children, sent out of the way until she 
could find another protector, which I resolved, 
at all events, should not be Major M’Shane ; so 
I walked out of the door, and have never seen 
her since.’ 

‘ By the head of St. Patrick, but that was an 
escape !’ 

¢ Yes, indeed, the she devil with six children, 
and £80 a year; it’s a wicked world this, O’ Do- 
nahue. Well, kept clear of such cunning arti- 
cles, and only looked after youth and innocence 
in the city. At last 1 discovered the only daugh- 
ter of a German sugar-baker in the Minories, a 
young thing about seventeen, but very little for 

erage. She went toa dancing school, and I 
contrived, by bribing the maid, to carry on the 
affair most successfully, and she agreed to run 
away with me ; every thing was ready, the post- 
chaise was at the corner of the street, she came 
with her bundle in her hand. I thrust it into 
the chaise, and was just tossing her in after it, 
when she cried out that she had forgot something, 
and must go back for it; and away she went 
slipping through my fingers. Well, I waited 
most impatiently for her appearance, and last I 
saw her coming, and what d’ye think she’d gone 
back for? By the powers for her doll, which 
she held in her hand! And just as she came te 
the chaise, who should come round the corner 
but her father, who had walked from Mincing 
lane. He caught my mincing Miss by the arm, 
with her doll and her bundle, and bundled her 
home, leaving me and the post-chaise, looking 
like two fools. I never could see her again or 
her eonfounded doll either.’ 

‘You have been out of luck, M’Shane.’ 

‘I’m not sure of that, as the affair has ended. 
Now comes another adventure, in which I turn- 
ed the tables, any how; I fell in with a very 
pretty girl, the daughter of a lawyer in Chan- 
cery-lane, who was said to have, and (1 paid a 
shilling at Doctor’s Commons and read the will) 
it was true enough, an independent fortune from 
her grandmother. She was always laughing— 
full of mischief and practical jokes. She pre- 
tended to be pleased, the hussy, with my ad- 
dresses, and at last she consented, as I thought, 
to run away with me. I imagined that 1 had 
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clinched the busiiess at last, when one dark 
night 1 handed her into a chaise, wrapped up in 
a cloak, and crying. However, I got her in,and 
away we went as if the devil was behind us. I 
coaxed her, and [ soothed her, and promised to 
make her happy, but she still kept her hand- 
kerchief up to her eyes, and would not permit 
me a chaste salute even pushed me away when I 
would put my arm anh her waist—all which 1 
ascribed to the extra shame and modesty which 
a woman feels when she is doing wrong. At 
last, when about fifteen miles frem town, there 
was a burst of laughter, and ‘I think we have 
gone far enough, Major M Shane.’ By all the 
saints in the calendar, it was her scamp of a 
brother that had taken her place. ‘My young 
gentleman,’ said I, ‘1 think yon have not only 
gone far enough, but, asI shall prove to you, 
perhaps a little too far,’ for I was in no fool of z 
passion. So I set to, beat him to a mummy, 
broke his nose, blackened both his eyes, and 
knocked half his teeth down his throat, and 
when he was half dead, I opened the chaise 
door as it whirled along, and kicked him out to 
take his chance of the wheels, or any other 
wheels, which the wheel of fortune might turn 
up for him. So he went home and told his sis- 
ter what a capital joke it was, I’ve no doubt.— 
1’'ll be bound the young gentleman has never run 
away with an Irishman since that; however, 
I never heard any more about him or his lovely 
sister.’ 

‘Now then for the wind-up, M’Shane.’ 

‘Courting’s very expensive, especially when 
you order post-chaises for nothing at all, and I 
was very nearly at the end of my rhino; so I 
said to myself,—‘M’Shane, you must retrench.’ 
And I did so; instead of dining at the coffee- 
house I determined to go to an eating house, 
and walked into one in Holborn, where I sat 
down to a plate of good beef and potatoes, and 
a large lump of plum-pudding, paid 1s. 6d., and 
never was better pleased in my life; so I went 
there again, and became a regular customer ;— 
and the girls who waited laughed with me, and 
the lady who kept the house was very gracious. 
Now, the lady was good-looking, but she was 
rather too fat; there was an amiable look about 
hereven when she was carving beef, and by 
degrees we became intimate, and I found her a 
very worthy creature and as simp.e-minded as 
a child, although she could look sharp after her 
customers. It was, and is now,a most thriving 
establishment nearly 200 people dine there every 
day. I don’t know how it was, but I suppose I 
first fell in love with her face and then with her 
fair self, and finding myself well received at all 
times, I one day, as she was carving a beef- 
steak pie which might have tempted a king, for 
its fragrance, put the question to her, as to how 
she would like to marry again. She blushed, 
and fixed her eyes down upon the hole she had 
made in the pie, and then [ observed, that if 
there was a hole in my side as big as there was 
in the pie before her—she would see her image 
in my heart—This pretty simile did the business 
for me, and in a month we were married; and I 
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never shall want a dinner as long as I live, either 
for myself or friend. I will put you on the 
free list, O’Donahue, if you can condescend to 
a cook’s shop; and I canassure you, that [ think 
I have done a very wise thing, for I don’t want 
to present my wife at Court, and I have a very 
comfortable home.’ 

‘You have done a wise thing, in my opinion; 
M’Shane—you have a wife who makes money, 
instead of one to spend it.’ 

‘And, morever, I have found my bargain bet- 
ter than I anticipated, which is seldom the case 
in this world of treachery and deceit. She has 
plenty of money, and is putting by mere every 

ear. 

‘Which you have the control of at your dis- 
position, do you mean to say ?’ 

‘Why, yes, I may say that now—but, O’ Dona- 
hue, that is owing to my circumspection and 
delicacy. At first starting I determined that 
she should not think that it was only her money 
that I wanted, so, after we were married, I 
continued to find myself, which, paying nothing 
for board and lodging, and washing, I could 
easily do upon my half-pay; andI have done 
so ever since, until just now.’ 

‘I had not been married a week before I saw 
that she expected I would make inquiries into 
the state of her finances, but I would not; at 
last, finding that I would not enter into the busi- 
ness, she did, and told me that she had £17,000 
Consols laid by, and that the business was worth 


OH! 


Moore. The following Song, whether we regard 
the sweetness of its versification or the plaintive spirit 
which runs through it, is almost inimitable, and if Tom 
Moore had written nothing else, it would be sufficient 
to immortalize his name. Who can help sympathising 
with the bard, and mourning for poor Ireland, when he 
reads this touching melody : 


Oh! blame not the bard, if he fly to the bowers 
Where Pleasure lies, carelessly smiling at fame ; 

He was born for much more, and in happier hours 
His soul might have burn’d with a holier flame. 


The string that now languishes loose o’er the lyre, 
Might have bent a proud bow to the warrior’s dart ; 
And the lip, whieh now breathes but the seng of 


desire, ‘ : 
Might have pour’d the full tide of a patriot’s heart. 


But alas for his country !—her pride is gone by 
And that spirit is broken, which never would bend; 
O’er the ruin her children in secret must sigh, 
For ’tis treasen to love her, and death to defend. 


Unpriz’d are her sons, till they’ve learned to betray; 
ndistinguish’d they live, if they shame not their 
sires ; 
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£1000 per annum (you may fish at Cheltenham 
a long while, O’Donahue, before you get sucha 
haul as that). So I told herI was very glad she 
was well off, and then] pretended to go fast 
asleep, as I never interfered with her, and never 
asked for money ; at last she didn’t like it, and 
offered it to me, but I told her that I had enough 
and did not want it; since which she has been 
quite annoyed at my not spending money; and 
when I told her this morning that there was a 
brother officer of mine arrived in town to whom 
I had owed some money for along while, she 
insisted upon my taking money to pay it, put a 
pile of bank notes in my hand, and was quite 
mortified when she fonnd I only wanted £20.— 
Now you see, O’Donahue, [ have done this from 
principle ; she earns the money, and therefore 
she shall have the control of it as long as we are 
ood friends ; and upon my honor I really think 
i love her better than I ever thought I could love 
any woman in the world, for she has the temper 
the kindness, and the charity of an angel, al- 
though not precisely the figure; but one can’t 
have every thing in this world: and so now you 
have the.whole of my story—and what do you 
think of it ?’ 
‘You must present me to your wife, M’Shane.’ 
‘That [ will with pleasure : she’s like her 
rounds of beef,—it’s cut and come again—but 
her heart is a beauty, and so is her beef-steak 
pie—when you taste it.’ 
[To be continued.] 


BLAME NOT THE BARD. 


And the torch that would light them thro’ dignity’s 


way, 
Must be caught from the pile where their country 
expires ! 


Then blame not the bard, if in pleasure’s soft dream, 
He should try to forget what he never can heal : 
Oh! give but a hope—let a vista but gleam 
Through the gloom of his country, and mark how 
he'll feel. 


That instant his heart at her shrine would lay down 
Every passion it nurs’d, every bliss it ador’d ; 
While the myrtle, now idly entwin’d with his crown, 
Like a eee of Harmodius, should cover his 
sword. 


But tho’ glory be gone, and tho’ hope fade away, , 
Thy name, loved Erin, shall live in his songs ; 
Not -ev’n in the hour when his heart is most gay, 
Will he lose the remembrance of thee and thy 
wrongs. 


The “Ty shall hear thy lament on his plains, 


The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o’er the deep, 
Till thy masters themselves, as they rivet thy chains, 
Shall pause at the song of their captive and weep! 











Phrenology. 


PHRENOLOGY—A LETTER TO MY WIFE. 


[Contributed to the Boston Notion.] 


Dear M——+tt in thy absence, slow move the tedious 

hours, 

I miss thy prudent councils, and thy mild persuasive 
powers— 

I miss my little Trio, my beautiful boquet, 

Who were wont to cluster round me, and ehase my 
eares away. 

The home once fondly loved, is a home no more to me, 

Where my sweet ones are, my home is,no matter where 
that be, 

The room looks sad, and lonely, and vacant is thy 
chair— 

I linger near thy portrait, but still thou art not there, 

In dreams I oft enfold thee, with rapture to my breast, 

And one by one, my children too, in fancy I have 
prest. 


With sorrow I confess, dear, that I often go astray, 

Do not always walk in wisdom’s paths, aor choose the 
better way, 

As an instance of my folly, and the weakness of my 
head, 

Ihave been to a Phrenologist, and I’ll tell you what he 
said,— 

He received me very kindly, ran his fingers through 

my hair, 

But the first word that he uttered, made your faithful 
husband stare, 

For he said I loved the ladies! dear M———tt this_is 
true! 

I love the blessed creatures, but I worship only you ; 

Said I was fond of my own children, true again! and 
who is not ? 

The Arab of the desert, the Turk, the Hottentot— 

The beasts that roam the fields, the birds that cleave 
the air, 

All have the same affection, and the same parental care. 

He said I was familiar, that I freely spoke my 
mind, 

Was unusually benevolent, affectionate, and kind, 

Soft soap at this rate must be cheap, for he only asked 
a dollar, 

For making me a Gentleman, a Genius, and a Scholar. 

He said that I was anxiousto gather wealth, and fame, 

But never at the sacrifice of my character and name. 

Soft soap again! the price must fall, but wait awhile 
my dear, 


’Till I tell you what he said about my music loving ear, 

But blushes crimson both my cheeks, and I beg to be 
excused, 

To sing my own self-praise, you know, I always have 
refused. 

He said I was mercurial, that my feelings were too 

warm, 

Butremember dear, I was not born, in a January 
storm ; 

An August sun shines through my heart, and keeps my 
blood a boiling, 

And to my serrow, I admit that it keeps me always 
toiling. 

He said too, that I was witty, and loved to crack a 
joke, 

(I wonder when he told that fib, the fellow did not 
choke.) 

And would you believe it M 
brave, 

That no earthly power could ever yet, make me anoth- 
er’s slave. 

Ah! little knew the simpleton, the slave I am to you, 

And how easily you forge my ehains, and keep them 
bright and new. 


tt, he said that I was 


Enough of this dear M 

ing by, 

And my late light hearted joyfulness, has vanished with 
a sigh, 

I rest my cheek upon my hand, and think of thee and 
thine, 

And of our dear departed babes, who in brighter realms 
shine ; 

Sweet tears of joy, and sorrow, unbidden seem to flow, 

But they bring with them a solace, the bereaved can 
only know. 

When our remaining babes earess thee, and thy bosom 
swells with pride, 

Remember then, the happy ones, who smiled on us— 
and died. 

Good night to thee, my sweet one, when on thy bend- 

ed knee, 

Do not forget to offer up, an orison for me; 

Prayer from the fervid Christian, from a heart as pure 
as thine, 

Will be acceptable in Heaven, even for a soul like mine. 

A. H. 8. 


tt, acloud comes sweep- 
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GEORGE ST. GEORGE JULIAN,—THE PRINCE. 


PART 2. 


On the folllowing evening of course George 
was there, and on the evening which succeed- 
ed; after which, as Julia became more confid- 
ing, their interviews took place at the window 
no longer, the door was opened, and they con- 
versed in one of the rooms; but George, in or- 
der as well to create still more confidence as to 
show that he placed the utmost reliance upon 
Jane, never allowed her to be absent fora mo- 
ment. And thus things went on for three weeks, 
when Julia’s consent to an elopement having 
been gained, the day was fixed, and they began 
to prepare. 

The old maiden housekeeper, however, enter- 
taining strong suspicions that something was 
afoot more than she had been informed of, and 
being an extremely discreet, prudent person, 
very correctly communicated her thoughts to 
Sir Richard, who immediately commenced a 
strict watch; for he himself very strongly sus- 
pected something, in consequence of his having 
received no penitential lettersfrom Julia. Still, 
with all his zeal he was not able to discover an 
thing, and matters went en delightfully wit 
the lovers up to the night previous to that on 
which the elopement had been fixed to take 
place 

On that memorable night George of course 
came as usual, and had been for some time in 
Julia’s sitting-room, vowing eternal fidelity and 
dwelling upon the prospect of permanent hap- 
piness which then brightly opened before them, 
when suddenly footsteps were heard upon the 
stairs. 

‘Hark!’ cried George in a whisper, which 
chilled the blood both of Julia and of Jane; Ju- 


lia clung to him as to her natural protector, ex- 
claiming ia alarm, 


‘ We are lost !’ 

* What shall we do?’ 

‘Oh, heavens!’ cried Jane, as the footsteps 
passed the door. 

‘ Hush !’ wh'spered George, who on listening 
heard two persons cautiously creeping up stairs. 
‘They have passed us.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Jane, ‘ what are we to do? 
shall all be murdered ! what are we to do?’ 

George raised his hand to enjoin silence, and 
presently the door of a room above was dashed 
open, and ‘ Julia!’ was called by Sir Richard. 

‘They are nowin your chamber!’ cried Jane. 
* ¢QOh dear, oh dear, what shall we do?’ 

‘ Be calm,’ said George, ‘be calm. Put out 
the lights and appear to be asleep. I can drop 
from the window into the garden.’ 

‘Oh! you will be killed!’ exclaimed Julia, 


‘No, my love, no; believe me it is not very 
high! 2 


We 


‘ Julia ! 
above. 

‘ Jane!’ screamed the affrighted housekeeper. 
* Jane!” 

The lights were extinguished, and as George 
was endeavoring to disengage himself from Ju- 
lia, who still clung to him firmly that he might 
not take the dangerous leap, Sir Richard dash- 
ed into the room. 

‘ Why !—what !—what!—’ he convulsively 
shouted. ‘ Villain !—what right have you here?’ 

‘Papa !—dear papa!’ exclaimed Julia, fran- 
tically darting towards her father, as he was 
about to assail George. ‘Oh! I am to blame! 
—I alone! Papa!—kill me, but do not injure 
him! 

‘ Baggage !’ groaned the enraged knight, who 
sie Ws ome ith a view of felling her to the 
ground: but that arm was arrested by George, 
who exclaimed fiercely, 

* Hold !—you are her father; but even though 
you are, you must not strike her in my presence, 
I cannot bear it !’ 

‘ Villain !—Beggar!’ cried Sir Richard! 
know you! What right have you here?’ 

‘{ am neither a villain nor a beggar,’ retorted 
George; ‘and although I have strictly no right 
to be here, sir, I'll not be maltreated, nor shall 
you strike her!’ 

‘Are you married?’ demanded the knight, who 
was awed by the manly, determined look of 
George; for althougn he was a gross, heartless 
tyrant, still was he a cowardly slave. ‘Are you 
married ?’ 

‘ If they are not,’ interposed the ancient house 
keeper, ‘ they ought to be. 

‘ They shall be |’ cried Sir Richard; ‘I'll not 
lose sight of him till they are !’ 

‘I am willing to remain in your presence,’ 
said George, coolly, but firmly, ‘ until the cere- 
mony has been performed.’ 

¢ You shall remain, villain! I'll not be dis- 

raced. IJ’ll not support Out of my sight!’ 
a added, addressing Julia, fiercely, * you shall 
have your beggar!’ 

George pressed Julia’s hand as he resigned 
her to Jane, who was half dead with fright, but 
who led her from the room, closely followed. by 
the old housekeeper, whose mouth was wide 
open, and whose hands and eyes were fervently 
upraised. 

‘ Now, sir,’ said George, when he and Sir 
Richard were alone, ‘let me reason with you, 
calmly.’ 

‘Silence!’ cried Sir Richard,—‘ I'll not hear a 
word !’ 


As George happened to have no great desire 


Julia!’ shouted Sir Richard from 


sy 
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to speak, he was silent; when Sir Richard seiz- 
ed the poker, and having stirred the fire as if 
he had a strong inclination to break the back of 
the stove to atoms, turned towards him, and, 
with a ferocious expression, intimated that he 
had then a great mind to knock his brains 
out. 

George smiled at this threat, and the poker 
was thrown with due violence beneath the grate; 
and when this noisy feat had been performed, 
the worthy knight sank back in his chair in a 
fit of sulks, to which he had long been accus- 
tomed, and which seemed to agree admirably 
with his fine constitution. 

A dead silence ensued, and continued un- 
broken for hours. George at first wished to ex- 
plain that the beautiful Julia was still virtuous, 
still guileless, still pure; but, on reflection, he 
conceived it to be better for him at present to 
hold his peace, lest the knight’s resolution to 
have them married at once should be shaken. 
He therefore still preserved silence. The pa- 
cific intimation, which had reference as well to 
the poker as to his brains, kept him awake, 
while Sir Richard slept, or feigned to sleep, in 
his easy chair till morning. 

When eight o’clock came, and George found 
the knight still very heavy, he began to get ex- 
tremely impatient, and coughed with some vio- 
lence, and went to the window and withdrew 
the curtains to let in the light, and made sun- 
dry other noises, which eventually had the ef- 
fect of arousing Sir Richard, who, having look- 
ed at his watch, started up, exclaiming, 

* Now, sir—now walk with me.’ 

George bowed, and followed him at once to 
the door, where Sir Richard took his arm and 
held it tightly; and thus they proceeded to the 
Registrar, and thence to the Surrugate, and 
having procured the licence, called upon the 
curate of the parish, fixed the hour and then 
returned; but not to breakfast—they had no 
breakfast: the carriage was ordered, and Julia 
was commanded to prepare,and at the appointed 
hour she and Jane entered the carriage with 
Sir Richard and George. 

On their way to the church not asyllable was 
uttered. Poor Julia sobbed convulsively, which 
seemed to please her father, who acted as if the 
idea of getting rid of her filled him with delight. 
Jane, too, was deeply affeeted; but George pre- 
served his calmness and self possession, al- 
though Julia’s affliction gave him pain. 

On arriving at the church Julia was conduct- 
ed by Sir Richard and him whom he regarded 
as his prisoner still, and when the whole of the 
preliminaries had been arranged, they proceeded 
to the altar, and the ceremony commenced. 

The solemnity with which it was performed, 
would have softened any man possessing the 
slightest proper feeling, but it had no effect up- 
on Sir Richard. He alone stood unmoved.— 
Nor would he join in the prayers; instead of 
kneeling,heturned from the altar,and would have 
assuredly been reprimanded, had not the minis- 
ter known him to have been a heartless wretch. 

He, however, when the ceremony was com- 
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pleted, returned with them into the vestry, and 
dashed his name with violence upon the book 
asa witness of the marriage; while George, 
who maintained the most perfect self-possession 
throughout, paid the fees. 

Of course both George and Julia expected, 
that on leaving the church, they should return 
with Sir Richard, if not indeed to spend a day 
of happiness with him, at least to pass it in en- 
deavors to effect a reconciliation. On reaching 
the porch, however, Sir Richard, who preceded 
them, made a dead stop, and as Julia looked up 
to him imploringly, he with an aspect of a goad- 
ed savage said, 

‘Now, madam! here all connexion between 
usends. That is your way, and may it lead to 
beggary! This is mine, and never from this 
hour let me see youagain. Come to mein rags, 
and I’ll disown you! Come to me in the most 
squalid wretchedness, for in that state you will 
come; beg but a morsel of bread when reduced 
to the very last stage of starvation, and I’ll kick 
you from the door!’ 

‘Papa! dear papa! oh! forgive me!’ exelaim- 
ed Julia, frantically falling at his feet, and 
clasping her hands in an attitude of adoration. 

‘I am not the guilty wretch you imagine me 
to be; indeed, indeed, I am innocent. I swear 
to you in this sacred place that I am innocent! 
Pray, pray believe me !’ 

‘Starve, baggage! starve!’ exclaimed Sir 
Richard, as he cast her off with violence. ** 

‘Baggage she is not!’ cried George, as he 
— hey, ‘ No other man dare apply that to 

er!’ 

‘Beggar! I loathe you! I loathe you both!’ 
Starve!’ 

- When entering the carriage, which conveyed 
them to the church, he drove off, leaving Julia 
in the arms of George, fainting. 

As the minister came up at this moment, he 
invited them into the vestry, where Julia was 
restored to a state of consciousness, when a car- 
riage was sent for, and the party proceeded to 
Mrs Julian’s cottage, where the day was passed 
by George in lavishing the most affectionate 
endearments upon his beautiful but almost dis- 
tracted bride. 


CHAPTER III. 


GEORGE STARTS HIS FIRST SPECULATION. 


Having remained a few days at the cottage of 
his mother, George, finding that all his efforts 
to propitiate Sir Richard were vain, came to 
town with his amiable wife. 

He had but one letter of introduction; but he 
did not despair: on the contrary, he was san- 
guine of success, for what was he not prepared 
to undertake, and if not possible to accomplish, 
with the view of restoring to a position of afflu- 
ence that gentle, devoted creature, to whom he 
felt more firmly than ever attached. His ambi- 
tion was to raise her above her former statien, 
make her more wealthy than her heartless fa- 











ther, and with this view he resolved to achieve 
all of which he was capable, while he had nei- 
ther by precept nor by example been taugit to 
adhere to the strict rules of commercial honor. 

Qn his arrival in London, he therefore called, 
without delay, upon the person to whom his in- 
troductory letter was addressed, and as it fortu- 
nately happened, that gentleman wanted a jun- 
ior clerk, he, after many inquiries having refer- 
ence to his general capabilities, engaged him at 
a salary of one pound per week. 

This was thought by George, considering all 
things, to be a respectable beginning, and he 
returned with a light heart to his Julia, who 
was delighted, and on the following morning 
his duties commenced. 

The gentleman, by whom he had been thus 
engaged, was a stock-broker, having an office 
in one of the darkest alleys in the vicinity of 
Cornhill. He was a wealthy man, and rather 
deep in nearly the whole of the important specu- 
lations of the day ; and as his senior clerk—who 
was Cognisant of the character of every specula- 
tion into which his employer entered—explain- 
ed to George the various modes in which money 
was raised, and how rapidly fortunes were realiz- 
ed, George was not only astonished, but soon 
became dissatisfied with his one pound per 
week, and resolved to start some speculation of 
his own. 

His imagination was rich. He conceived a 
thousand schemes, which, however, he found to 
be impracticable, seeing that he had then neither 
money nor credit to start with. He never felt 
the want of wealth so keenly ; he never knew 
its value till then. It distressed him beyond 
measure ; but he wouldnotdespair He studied 
hard, both at the office—having little to do there 
—and at home; made himself conversant with 
the basis and bearings of every commercial 
transaction of importance, and in a short period 
few indeed more perfectly understood the hol- 
low character of those schemes by whieh thou- 
sands were realized daily. 

Still he was prohibited by the mean and hun- 
gry nature of his circumstances from entering 
into any speculation of his own, and for months 
he continued to draw his pound a week, which, 
albeit, fully conscious of even that being essen- 
tial to his existence, he received with a feeling 
of contempt. 

At length, however, he was seized with a fit 
of philanthropy: he resolved to come out asa 
friend of the poor. It was a most bitter winter; 
coals were very dear, while the price of provi- 
sions of every sort was proportionably unreason- 
able. He felt deeply for those whom poverty 
pinched, for he felt most dreadfully pinched 
himself. Poor Julia, with all her economy, 
found it difficult indeed to make her allowance 
hold out, although frequently would she go with- 
out dinner herself, that her dear George might 
have a good tea on his return. This George 
well knew, notwithstanding she labored to con- 
ceal it, and he also knew that the evil ought, if 
possible, te be removed. 

Accordingly, having arranged all his plans, 
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he gave up his berth, took an office in the city, 
pledged his clothes to pay for the fixtures— 
which consisted of a desk, two stools, anda 
piece of floor-cloth, and advertised at once for 
six collectors and a cook. 

The collectors were to be men of strict pro- 
bity and honor, whose characters were expected 
to bear the strictest investigation, and whose 
ages were to fluctuate between forty and sixty. 

he cook was to be a man of great experience 
in his art, one whose character for honesty and 
zeal would bear scrutiny, and whose practice in 
the manufacture of soups had been extensive. 

Having taken this advertisement, he went to 
a journeyman painter, upon whom he had for 
several days previously kept his eye, and agreed 
to give him eighteen-pence and a pint of porter, 
to write boldly upon the door of his office, ‘The 
Royal East London Association for the Suceor 
of the Destitute Poor.’ 

This, on being accomplished, had a strikin 
effect. George expressed himself pleased wit 
its appearance, and having paid the painter, set 
to work to write out his prospectus. 

This, when completed, was an extremely 
well-directed appeal to the hearts of the benevo-~ 
Jent. It set forth, in terms the most touching, 
the dreadful privations which the indigent 
classes of society were at that inclement season 
compelled to endure, and after dwelling with 
unexampled eloquence upon the beauty of 
charity, and upon that being peculiarly the period 
for its exercise, concluded by intimating that 
donations would be received by the agents of the 
Association, whose immediate object was to sup- 
ply really destitute families with soup. 

On the following day, in consequence of the 
advertisement, George had an immense number 
of personal applications. He was perfectly as- 
tonished to find so many respectable elderly 
men anxious to be employed, He also received 
a great number of letters, but these were un- 
noticed; ne selected from his personal appli- 
cants, six of the most venerable individuals, the 
whole of whom gave most respectable referen- 
ces, and who were directed to call early the next 
morning. This delay was endured of course, 
solely to show that the Association, of which 
George was Hon. Sec., pro tem., were, as re- 
garded the reputation of their agents, sufficiently 
particular. The Association had neither time 
nor inclination to call upon the parties te whom 
the candidates referred; nevertheless, when 
those candidates attended at the appointed hour 
in the morning, George, in the name of the 
Association , expressed himself perfectly satisfi- 
ed, and having formally engaged them, despatch- 
ed them without any further delay, with copies 
of the Association’s powerful prospectus, duly 
printed in fine large type to suit the eyes, more 
especially of the aged. 

He also concluded an engagement with a cook, 
a fine, corpulent, classical-nosed, duly accom- 
plished Frenchman—whose salary was fixed at 
three guineas per week and the bones. 

Having thus done all he could do to secure a 
fair start, he awaited the arrival of the hour of 
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six with the utmost impatience. At that aus- 
picious hour, his agents had engaged to return, 
and in them all his hopes of success were center- 
ed. His suspense was painful; still he was 
sanguine ; he would not allow himself to think 
even of failure, but walked round the eastern 
extremities of the metropolis with the view of 
fixing upon the most eligible neighborhood for 
the actual distribution of the Association’s 
soup. While he was thus engaged, his agents 
were most zealous. Their commission—being 
twenty-five per cent upon all they collected— 
stimulated them to exertions almost beyond 
their strength, for they were getting rather old, 
and their stomachs had not for some time been 
over-loaded. They, notwithstanding, managed 
to keep up; they waited at first enly upon those 
whose benevolence had long been conspicuous, 
and the result was that on their return to the 
office it was found that the nett produce of their 
exertions during the day amounted to upwards 
of two hundred pounds. 

To expiain how delighted George was with 
this result were supererogatory ; it will be per- 
haps now quite sufficient to state that neither 
he nor Julia retired supperless that night. 

He was nevertheless up before daybreak in 
the morning, and so were his agents, who were 
equally delighted with himself, and who in con- 
sequence of the profits of the previous day, re- 
newed their exertions with increased zeal. 

In the course of the morning George hired a 
house in the vicinity of Hoxton, and having 
purchased a board of extraordinary dimensions, 
which he directed to be put up, and handsomely 
repainted with all possible expedition, he sent 
for Junot the cook, whom he accompanied with 
the view of purchasing coppers and other 
culinary utensils, in order that the legitimate 
business of the Association might commence 
without delay. 

All this was achieved with amazing despatch; 
and, as the agents that day had been equally 
successful, before twelve o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning, bullocks’ heads and shins of beef 
were at a premium. George, aceompanied by 
Junot—for Junot possessed a good nose and 
sound judgment—bought them all up: for miles 
round nothing in the shape ofa shin of beef was 
to be had; and as Junot and a couple of scullery 
maids, whom he drove about dreadfully, were 
hard at work throughout the night; the next 
day at noon the soup was ready for distribution. 

And excellent soup it was; Junot prided him- 
self upon it,and George when he tasted it never 
enjoyed any thing more in his life. 

Long before the hour appointed for its distri- 
bution, groups of miserable emaciated half-naked 
creatures assembled and stood shivering on the 
verge of starvation in the yard. Some had 
kettles, some sauce-pans, some jugs, and some 
pails, while their haggard looks proclaimed that 
hope had but just brightened up despair. 

And when the hour came their eager haste to 
be supplied was distressing. It was tasted by 
all the very instant it was obtained, and ap- 
peared to be by all much approved ; but while 
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some drank it off with avidity on the spot, others 
hastened away, with their vessels well filled, to 
divide it with those who were perishing at 
home. 

This of course cut up the alamode business 
completely : it was all round the neighborhood 
at an absolute stand still, for Junot, who entered 
into the spirit of the thing, continued to ladle 
out his savory decoction until his coppers were 
perfectly empty, which occupied nearly three 
hours. 

At the expiration of that period Junot shut up 
shop and went to bed, being as he himself de- 
clared ‘fatigue mosh, as the pepel eame two tree 
times ovare ;’ but George leaving the premises 
in the care of a substantial looking person, whom 
he had engagedto see that nobody was served 
twice—went to the office to receive the sub- 
scriptions from his agents, who continued to be 
very successful. 

Upon the most munificent of the donors, 
George in due time called in his character of 
Hon. Sec, to solicit permission to publish their 
names as patrons of the Institution, and as he 
convinced those who imagined that acts of 
benevolence ought to be concealed, that the 
publication of their example would prompt emu- 
lation, he succeeded in obtaining a long list of 
patrons who benevolently increased their dona- 
tions, in order that in the eye of the public their 
names might stand well. ‘ 

Having studied human nature rather deeply, 
George advertised these names in every paper 
of importance, and those advertisements had the 
effect of inducing many other benevolent persons 
to subscribe, with motives which probably could 
not be attributable to the spirit of benevolence 
alone. Their names, notwithstanding, appear- 
ed. George kept faith with ail. He received 
the subscriptions of the rich and supplied the 
poor daily with excellent soup, and at the end 
of the season, which lasted three months, found 
a balance in his favor of one thousand pounds. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GEORGE’S SCHEME FOR TRANSMUTING QUICK- 
SILVER INTO GOLD. 


Being now in a position to speculate with 
effect, George directed his attention to various 
schemes, with a view to the rapid realization of 
a fortune. He felt perfectly sure that this was 
practicable, and had no apprehension that the 
sum he had made by starting the Soup Associa- 
tion—by which, he contended, he had injured 
no one, while he had benefited thousands— 
would be the germ of fruit that would approach 
perfection only to be blasted. 

At this important period of our history it hap- 
pened that the existence of various South 
American mining speculations created a mania 
in the public mind ofa character so stubborn, 
that although the wild schemes were denounced 
by men of the most extensive experience, and 
highest standing in the commercial world, as 
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well as by the most important portion of the 
public press, that mania could not be subdued. 

South America was at that particular time in 
a state ef open rebellion; and it was of course 
the object and the policy of Spain to throw every 
possible obstacle in the way of the achievement 
of the independence of the revolted provinces. 

Now of course, George knew all about this, 
and he at the same time strongly inclined to the 
belief, that he was able to make this lamentable 
state of things highly advantageous to him- 
self. 

He therefore watched with an eagle’s eye the 
progress of events. He suffered nothing to 
escape him. He ascertained that quicksilver 
was essential to the separation of the precious 
metal from the ore in the process of amalgama- 
tion: he aseertained that this highly important 
article had been for some time previously neg- 
lected; that there was then comparatively a 
very small quantity of it inthe United King- 
dom ;. that it was principally in bond, and held 
by a few individuals; that nearly the whole of 
the supply was imported from Cadiz, and that 
it came from the mines of Almadon, in the pro- 
vince of La Mancha, which mines were the pro- 
perty ofthe crown: and having ascertained all 
this, George saw his way clearly. 

His first object now was to obtain an interview 
with the Spanish ambassador, and in this he suc- 
ceeded without much delay, when he submitted 
to his Exeellency whether, in the event of the 
exportation of quicksilver from the port of Ca- 
diz being strictly prohibited, it would not tend 
to check those speculations from which the re- 
bellous provinces were deriving so much advan- 
tage. 

"The hint’was taken in an instant. The effect 
was seen at a glance. His Excellency thanked 
him—heartily thanked him—as a friend of old 
Spain, and George left with the feelings of a 
man fully conscious of having gained a grand 
point, although he cared in reality no more for 
old Spain than he did for the rebels themselves. 

This point having thus been accomplished, 
George waited not for the news of the prohibi- 
tion to arrive in England, because he knew what 
effect it would have in the market; and feeling 
quite certain that the prohibition would be pro- 
claimed and enforced, he made himself acquaint- 
ed with the names of all the holders of quicksil- 
ver in the country, and just before—according 
to his calculation—the news ought to have ar- 
rived, he cautiously sent brokers into the mar- 
ket, with a commission to purchase at fourteen 
days prompt, and thus became the secret holder 
of all the quicksilver in the kingdom. 

He then panted for the arrival of this glorious 
news. Day after day passed, and yet it did not 
come. Had he possessed sufficient means to pay 
for all he had purchased, at the expiration of 
the fourteen days, it would have been of slight 
importance, the holders being under contract to 
deliver; but he had not at his command a twen- 
tieth part of the sum required, and he could not 
endure the thought of selling it within the four- 
teen days, at the paltry profit, perhaps, of ten or 
fifteen per cent. 
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Still the news would not arrive! The time 
had more than half expired, and no syllable on 
the subject had been breathed. 

At length, beginning to despair of full suc- 
cess, he resolved upon a plan by which he might 
secure two thirds, or at least, half the profits of 
the speculation; and, in pursuance of this reso- 
lution, he went at once to Bull, his old employ- 
er; and having explained to him candidly and 
fairly the position in which he stood, offered 
him a third of the profits of the transaction, ifhe 
would but have in readiness a sum sufficient to 
complete the purchase at the expiration of the 
fourteen days, in the event of the news not ar- 
ne ; 

Bull was delighted with the project, and rub- 
bed his hands gleefully as the points were ex- 
plained, and applauded George highly; when, 
after consulting with Jones, his chief clerk, by 
whose opinion he was invariably guided, and 
who had ten per cent. of the produce of all hits, 
he agreed to have in readiness whatever sum 
might be required; but he wanted half the pro- 
fits. Oh! he couldn’t think for a moment of 
having less than a fair half. 

Well! George, having then no other alterna- 
tive, consented to let him have half, while Jones 
was to have his per centage upon the whole. 

‘But,’ said Bull, who continued to rub his 
hands in a state of ecstacy, ‘whatever you do my 
dear fellow, for Heaven’s sake, don’t make a 
mess of it now.’ 

‘Leave that to me,’ said George 

‘Stick to it, my dear boy, stick to it. Get 
the earliest information. But,’ he added, after 
a pause, ‘how is that to be got.’ 

‘I'll get it,’ said George ; ‘do not fear.’ 

‘But how are you to know before any one 
else.’ 

‘That of course will be impossible; all [ ua- 
dertake to do is, to obtain the information be- 
fore it reaches the market.’ 

‘That’s the point ! that’s the point! 
is it to be done ?’ 

‘It shall be done,’ said George, ‘if you'll leave 
me to mamage it.’ 

‘My dear boy! I have the utmost confidence 
in you. I leave the management in your hands 
entirely. I would not interfere with your ar- 
rangements for the world. 1’ll stake my life 
upon our success. We cannot fail, because I 
know that you can obtain the first information, 
but the question with me is simply, how are you 
to do it?’ 

George smiled, and proposed, that they should 
go to the west-end; a proposition which was im- 
mediately acceeded to by Bull, and they started. 
It was then nearly eleven, and as George was 
détermined to ascertain, if possible, whether the 
Spanish government had acted, or intended to 
act upon his suggestion’ they entered the first 
coach they came to, and were driven to the resi- 
dence of the ambassador. 

On the way, George, wishing to conceal noth- 
ing from Bull, then explained the object of his 
visit, and suggested, that while he was with the 
ambassador, Bull should remain in the coach, 


But how 


————— 


_no sosh thing! 
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in order that, if any information was obtained, 
they might be driven back at once. 

Accordingly, on their arrival at the house, 
George alighted alone, and having learned that 
the ambassador was within, sent up his card, and 
in a short time was ushered in due form into 
his Excellency’s presence. _ 

The ambassador received him with great cor- 
diality ; he was indeed excessively polite, and 
seemed much pleased to see him; for having 
taken the credit of the suggestion to himself, he 
had that very morning received from his govern- 
ment compliments which had raised his spirits 
to the highest piteh of ecstacy. 

*I have to apologise,’ said George, ‘for having 
thus again presumed to intrude upon your Ex- 
cellency’s valuable time, but—’ 

‘Pardon me, sare,’ said his Excellency, bow- 
ing most profoundly; ‘I most beg; no appollosha. 
I will be too happy for any sogestion you will 
have to make to me.’ 

‘I am sorry,’ said George, ‘that I should have 
been so unfortunate as to have my former sug- 

estion deemed unworthy of being acted upon 
G the Spanish government.’ 

‘Ma tear sare,’ cried his Excellency, ‘it was 
It is acted upon! I receive an 
extraordinare dispatch thismorning! The port 
is close fast, ma tear sir! The quicksilver was 
prohibit at vonce.’ 

. ‘I beg your Excellency’s pardon,’ said George, 
rising on the instant. ‘I of course, was not 
aware of that fact; if I had been, I certainly 
should not have troubled your Excellency 
again.’ 

‘Ma tear sare,’ said his Excellency, staring as 
if he really didn’t exactly understand this sud- 
den desire on the part of George to gu; ‘it is, 
pelieve a me, no trobel!—bot you have some 
othare sogestion to make to me—eh?’ 

‘No,’ replied George; ‘I took the liberty of 
waiting upon your Excellency, simply to ascer- 
tain whether that which I suggested had been 
adopted or spurned.’ 

‘Sparn, ma tear sare! nososh thing! 
very mosh delight? Bot ma tear sare !—you 
will not go zhist yet, directly ! I will like to 
have some littel conversation with you "’ 

‘Your excellency will pardon me,’ said George, 
who had no wish whatever to remain. I am 
rather in haste; I called, but for a moment. 

‘Wale; bot what in your judgment will be 
the effect upon the rebels?’ said his Excellency, 
anxious to bring George back to his seat. 

‘Precisely,’ replied George, pretending to mis- 
understand him, and bowing with grace while 
approaching the door; ‘I agree with you per- 
fectly. It must have that effect. I have the 
honor to wish your Excellency good morning. 

It was manifest that his Excellency did not 
much like this; however, he continued to be ex- 
tremely polite, and bowed with striking profun- 
dity. 

‘All right,’ cried George, on re-entering the 
coach in which Bull sat in a state of suspense, 
the most painful. ‘Drive, he added, addressing 
the coachman, ‘like lightning to the Strand !— 


It gave 


The great news,’ he continued, ‘has arrived !— 
just arrived! The prohibition is enforced !—not 
another pound will be allowed to be exported.’ 

‘Well, my dear fellow ?—Well?’ cried Bull 
with almost breathless impatience. 

‘Well; go at once down to the city; commis- 
sion at least half-a-dozen brokers to go openly 
into the market and to buy up quicksilver im- 
mediately at any price, while I am doing that 
which will give strength and color to the sud- 
den demand, and I'll meet you at the office at 
three.’ 

‘But do we want more ?’ inquired Bull. 

‘More! There’s no more tobe had! I am 
the holder of it all! don’t yousee? Let them 
try their hearts out, they cannot purchase a 
pound.’ 

‘Aye! Then this is to create a demand ?’ 

‘Why, of course.’ 

‘*Excellent! Excellent! Nothing could be 
better! You’re a clever fellow, Julian, a clever 
fellow. Jove! what a price it will be?’ 

‘Now you understand perfectly ?’ said George, 
paling the check-string. ‘I get out out here. 

et them buy all they can—no limit as to price !’ 

‘I see, I see!’ said Bull, in a state of rapture. 
‘I see my dear fellow, I see.’ 

George alighted, and asthe coach drove off 
with all possible speed towards the city, he 
walked calmly into the office of an evening pa- 
per, which had been foremost in exposing and 
denouncing the speculative folly of the age. 

‘Can I see the editor?’ inquired George of the 
person in attendance. 

‘He is very much engaged,’ was the reply. 

‘Of course he must be I am aware at this hour; 
but will you dome the favor to tell him that I 
have something of the highest importance to 
communicate ? 

‘What name shall I say ?’ 

George handed him his card, and the person 
proceeded to the sanctum. 

At that period, editors of newspapers were al- 
most invariably inaecessible to strangers, not 
only because they amazingly disliked being put 
out of their way, but because there were then 
many persons in the metropolis to whom the 
process of silencing an editor, engaged in the 
exposition of bubble speculations, would have 
imparted no pain. . 

The gentleman, however, connected with 
this particular paper, consented to ree George, 
who was accordingly admitted. 

‘You have, I believe,’ said George, ‘constant- 
ly and strenuously endeavored to caution the 
public against the folly of entering into these 
miserable bubbles, these South American min- 
ing speculations?’ 

‘We have,’ replied the editor, solemnly and 
distinctly. 

‘I is with reference to that praiseworthy ob- 
ject that 1 have taken the liberty of calling upon 
you now. You are aware that in obtaining the 
pure gold, the use of quicksilver is absolutely 
necessary; you are also aware, that whatever 
the value of these mines may be, that value 


would be sensibly diminished if no quicksilver 
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were to be had; but you are not aware—I feel 
convinced that you are not, or you would have 
exposed it before now in your public-spirited 
journal—that there is at this time an attempt be- 
ing made to monopolize secretly the whole of 
the quicksilver in the kingdom.’ 

‘]l certainly was not aware of that,’ returned 
the editor, ‘but if it be so, I cannot perceive that 
it will be of any great permanent importance, 
inasmuch as the supply 1s quite certain to be at 
least equal to the demand.’ 

‘Not,’ rejoined George, ‘if the supply be pro- 
hibited.’ 

‘I grant you! 

‘It is.’ 

‘Bless my life and soul!’ exclaimed the editor, 
seizing the morning journals. ‘It is strange 
that I should have heard nothing of it! ‘There 
is nothing at all about itin any of the papers.’ 

‘There is nothing aboutit in the papers of this 
morning; but the papers of to-morrow will be 
full of it.’ 

‘Bless my life and soul! it’s very strange, it 
is indeed very strange, that I should have re- 
ceived no information on the subjeet; but are 
you sure ?’ 

‘Quite sure.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder; [ shouldn’t be surprised; 
Ishouldn’t at all be astonished. I perceive its 
effect. Very likely. Dearme!—why the shares 
—sir! this will burst the bubble.’ 

‘I imagined,’ said George, ‘that you, having 
exerted yourself so laudably, with the view of 
checking these ruinous speculations, would like 
to have the earliest information on the subject, 
and therefore—”’ 

‘] thank you, I feel extremely obliged. It 
shall certainly be noticed, sir. Inthe present 
commercial crisis, itis of the deepest importance. 
Of course I may depend upon the authenticity 
of this information ?’ 

‘You have the means at your command,’ re- 
plied George, ‘of ascertaining beyond all doubt. 
If you send to the Spanish ambassador you will 
find that the port of Cadiz is closed to the ex- 
portation of quicksilver: if you send to the city 
you will find the brokers most eager to buy up 
quicksilver at almost any price.’ 

‘I am perfectly satisfied. I perceive the whole 
bearings of the question. Is this known to 
many, may I ask?’ 

‘The prohibition is at present known but to 
three persons in England beside yourself.’ 

‘And I presume you have no intention of 
imparting the information to any other evening 
paper?’ 

‘Most certainly not WNo;’ added George, ca- 
valierly, ‘I thought it athing which ought at 
once to be noticed, that the public ~~ be put 
on their guard as soon as possible. 1 therefore 
just called in, although of course the morning 
papers will have it.’ 

‘No doubt. I feel exceedingly obliged by your 
calling. It is, as you observe, highly important 
that it should be noticed as early as possible. I'll 
take care thatthe public are put upon their 
guard. You have my thanks.’ 


But is it prohibited 2” 
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George then took his leave ; and while he was 
hastening into the city, the editor, delighted with 
the opportunity of beating the whole of his 
evening contemporaries, set to work and wrote 
a powerful leading article, wherein he spoke of 
the proverbial priority of his intelligence, gave 
extracts from sundry slashing articles, which 
had previously appeared in his paper, with the 
view of proving to demonstration the surpassing 
correctness and full realization of his predic- 
tions; dwelt at large, and with elequence and 
strength, upon the palpably unprecedented 
knowledge he possessed of human nature in 
general, and South American mining specula- 
tions in particular; illustrated divers abstruse 
—"* by bringing to bear heavily upon 

is points, certain singularly interesting geolo- 
gical phenomena, and after walking rather deep- 
ly into the science of mineralogy, and’ showing 
precisely how the balance of gratitude stood be- 
tween him and the nation, he denounced with 
unparalleled power the supineness of his con- 
temporaries in the aggregate, and wound up 
brilliantly by giving the information imparted by 


orge. 

The effect of this excoriating article, appear- 
ing as it did simultaneously with the sudden de- 
mand for quicksilver, was electric. The price 
immediately rose one hundred per cent.; but 
buyers only were to be heard of '!—not a seller 
could be met with in the market !—which was 
deemed most extraordinary. Where was all the 
quicksilver? Who were the holders? No one 
could tell, for George had taken the precaution 
to commission his brokers to purchase in small 
quantities, in ordet that no suspicion might be 
created. Never was there any thing so palpa- 
ble, to the view of those who were anxious to 
monopolize the article, as the existence of a mo- 
nopoly. But who were the monopolists ?—the 
holders of Spanish bonds ?—the lean contract- 
ors ?—the directors of the mining speculations ? 
—the rebels themselves? All in turn were sus- 
pected; all in turn were emphatically declared 
to be the monopolists. Seores of strictly honor- 
able men, who were positively shocked at the 
idea of so monstrous a monopoly, and who were 
therefore extremely eager to secure it them- 
selves, most loudly denounced those who had. it. 
They would have bought it all up at an advance 
of two hundred per cent. with great pleasure, 
but being utterly unable to de this, it was dread- 
ful. They were even prepared, so comprehen- 
sive was their philanthropy, and so purely patri- 
otic their spirit—to purchase the whole at an ad- 
vance of three hundred per cent., and to hold it 
until it reached five or six hundred; but as the 
monepolists held it themselves, of course in the 


judgment of these patriots, their conduct was 
oss. 


It is amazing how nice and fine the honor of 


an experienced commercial man is, while others 
are doing that which he cannot do himself. A 
sub rosa transaction of profit, in which he is not 
concerned, cuts his principles to the quick: as 
an honest man he must expose it; as an enemy 
to fraud he must denounce it; asa friend to vir- 
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tue he must, if possible, thwart it; asa sound 
and useful member of society, he must hold it 
up to universal scorn. 

In this particular instance, the complaints of 
the immaculate persons on ’Change were heart- 
rending ; and while the bosoms wf ome swelled 
with the fraught of virtuous indignation, others 
silently established their hands in their pockets, 
and seemed half gnawed away by the morbid 
worms —— by mental distress. They 
eould hardly endure it. There was the price 
going up almost hourly without being of the 
slightest advantage to them. It was touching. 
Why were they not init? Why in the whole 
of their experience did they never think of 
quicksilver before? That was the grand point: 
it was that which hurt their feelings, and they 
really were affected very deeply. 

And so indeed was Bull. While standing he 
was constantly rubbing his hands, and as con- 
stantly, while sitting, was he rubbing his knees; 
he polished up his trousers to such an extent, 
that they shone with as much lustre as if they 
had been glazed. He was quite in a fever. He 
felt very nervous. He couldn’t write, and 
wouldn’t talk lest any thing should drop. Dur- 
ing the day he would scarcely suffer George to 
be absent from hima moment. He called for 
him in the morning, went with him on ’Change, 
dined with him in the city, and walked home 
with him at night, although he himself resided 
at Stamford Hill, while his dear friend lived near 
the Elephant-and-Castle. 

During the whole of this time, George was 
perfectly tranquil ; he astonished both Bull and 
Jones, he was so very calm. He watched the 
progress of the speculation unceasingly, and if 
any report arose which in his judgment tended 
to any point save that of success, he would in- 
stantly check it. 

When the price had been raised four hundred 
per cent, he thought it high time to think about 
selling. But Bull would not hear of it :—he had 
the highest respect for the judgment of George, 
and protested that he would not oppose him for 
the world; but he thought to sell then would be 
such a pity. 

George then consented te wait another day, 
and the price then rose to five hundred per 
ceht. 

‘You see,’ cried Bull, smiling with rapture, 
‘you see my dear boy, I was right!’ 

‘Well, now let us sell.’ 

‘No, no, no, no; not to-day, my dear boy ; not 
to-day! Say to-morrow. There! only let us 
wait until to-morrow, and then we'll sell at what- 
ever the price happens to be.’ 

‘We shall play with this thing until we lose 
it.’ 


"tose it! my dearest friend, how can we lose 
it ?° 
‘I am dispesed,’ said George, ‘to trust to the 
chapter of accidents no longer.’ 


‘Accident! Impossible! What accident can 
occur? Besides, look you, it’s sure to be higher 
to-morrow! Why throw a chance away ?’ 


‘Why not secure the chance we have? We 
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shall now make a hundred thousand pounds by 
the transaction.’ 

‘No, nota hundred thousand : not quite a hun- 
dred thousand. You forget the ten per cent.— 
Ten percent istoo much. Jones ought to be 
satisfied with five, or two and a half—eh ?— it is 
not compulsory ?" 

‘He shall have ten per cent upon mine.’ 

‘Ten is a great deal too much: now I think 
five, you know, would be nothing but fair !— 
What do you think *’ 

‘That we ought to keep faith with him cer- 
tainly.’ 

‘Very true:—but consider the amount! You 
forget that ten percent will be ten thousand 
pounds! And what does a fellow like that want 
with ten thousand pounds? Why, he’ll be so 
independent I shall never be able to get him to 
come to business before twelve o’clock in the 
day! He’d he in bed till the sun scorched his 
eyes out, he would. No, I think that five would 
be very fair; I do, indeed; and he ought to 
think himself monstrous lucky to get that, he 
ought.’ 

‘I shall oppose,’ said George, ‘any diminution. 
Let us do what we may, we should always keep 
faith with those with whom we are connected.’ 

‘Well, then, I'll tell you what we’ll do: we'll 
just make this ten per cent extra, in order that 
we may have our fifty thousand a-piece clear.’ 

‘Be guided by me,’ said George; let us sell at 
once ’ 

‘Nay, nay, let us cover the drawback! Oh, 
do let us cover the drawback. It'll be like 
throwing ten thousand pounds into the gutter. 
It is sure to be that at least in the morning.— 
Say the ey Fee come, say the morning.’ 

‘If 1 do, and I shall do so unwillingly, I’ll not 
consent to wait another hour.’ 

‘T’ll not ask you, my friend, I’ll not ask you. 
Upon my honor I'll not, if you'll only wait till 
then.’ 


When the honor of Bull had been pledged, 
why George at once of course consented, and 
having done all that was necessary to ensure an 
early sale, went home in the highest spirits. 

‘Julia, my love,’ said he, when they had been 
sitting for some time in silence, for Julia never 
interrupted the current of his thoughts, but sat 
watching the various changes of his counten- 
ance, happy if he looked happy, and very sad if 
he betrayed saduess. ‘Julia, my love to-morrow 
will be to me a glorious day.’ 

‘Dear George; I am overjoyed to hear it.’ 

‘To-morrow, my girl, I shall have made a 
splendid fortune.’ 

‘You delight me,’ said Julia, who flew to him, 
and kissed him, and threw her arms fondly round 
his neck, as he pressed her to his heart. 

‘Why,’ he continued, ‘I shall be worth, my 
girl, fifty thousand pounds!’ 

‘Fifty thousand pounds, dear!’ 

‘Fifty thousand !—what think you of that?’ 

‘Iam glad; Iam too full of gladness !—papa 
will be also glad.’ 

‘I fear not,’ said George. 

‘Oh, yes, dear; I know he will; he must be. 
And then he’ll receive us.’ 
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‘Not he. He would be delighted only to see 
his predictions fulfilled.’ 

‘His predictions—W hat were they, dear ?’ 

‘It’s unimportant,’ returned George, who had 
no desire ta. wound her feelings. ‘Think, my 
love, of the brilliant position we shall be in. I 

- would not name it to you vefore, it being possi- 
ble that you might have experienced disappoint- 
ment, but all is secure now.’ 

‘Dear George, I could have borne disappoint- 
ment. I am happy—you know that I shall ever 
be happy in any state withyou. But papa, dear, 
will he not receive us when he knows that we 
are rich?’ 

‘We shall see,’ replied George, not wishing to 
pursue the subject farther. ‘Time will show.’ 

‘Oh, but I feel quite sure that he will, and then 
we shall be all so happy together.’ 

George kissed her, for he did love her fondly ; 
and in order that the subject might not be pur- 
sued, he proposed that she should read to him, a 
proposition to which she acceded on the instant, 
with pleasure. 

Now, while they were thus engaged, Jones, 
who never had been a very abstemious man, was 
smoking his pipe at a celebrated tavern in the 
vicinity of Cornhill, to which a number of bro- 
kers and others nightly resorted. Jones, who 
perfectly well knew the state of the markets, of 
course caleulated upon being in the merning ten 
thousand pounds richer than he was then, and 
while engaged in the inspiring process of con- 


ceiving the details of the course he proposed to 


pursue in his new position, he smoked so fast 
and sipped so deeply, that long before his usual 
time for starting, his customary quantity was 
gone. He was somewhat amazed at this for a 
moment, but being in excellent spirits, he or- 
dered another glass, which, strange to say, went 
more quickly than the last. Heseemed to enjoy 
it much more than he had ever done previously; 
he could not tell exactly how it was; but the 
ideas induced by his brilliant position imparted 
a zest to the grog. It was somehow beautiful ; 
and he had anether glass. This was still more 
delicious—which was very extraordinary, and 
he sipped and sipped, and smacked his lips, and 
praised it, and began to chata little to those 
around, which for him was more extraordinary 
still; it was in fact his debut, for although he had 
been in the habit of attending the same room for 
years, he had never before joined in the general 
conversation. 

Now, it happened, that immeciately around 
him sat certain drug-brokers, shrewd, wily indi- 
viduals, who seldom indeed impart any secret 
themselves, but who open their ears widely, 
whenever any thing bearing the semblance of a 
secret is about to be imparted. These persons 
had been talking about the unprecedented rise 
in the price of quicksilver among themselves ; 
for they were all deeply interested in the matter, 
seeing that they had all been commissioned to 
purchase ;.and noticing certain mysterious ob- 
servations, having reference to the subject, which 
inadvertently fell from Jones, resolved, if possi- 
ble, to bring him out ; shrewdly conceiving that 
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he knew more, much more, than at any other 
time they could induce him to unfold. f 

They accordingly became very ardent in their 
friendship; listened attentively to every thing 
he said, end laughed heartily at every ghost of 
a joke he attempted to utter. One of them had 
known him fer a great number of years, and 
had always respected him highly ; anotlier rose 
to propose his health, and thus entailed upon 
him the necessity of acknowledging the honor, 
while the third proposed to have, with the view 
of cementing their friendship, a bow! of punch 
at parting. Jones offered not the slightest op- 
position; he met their views precisely, and de- 
clared that he had not the least objection to any 
thing in life. 

Having, by virtue of these delicate attentions, 
succeeded in raising the self-esteem of Jones to 
an extremely high pitch, they reverted to the 
extraordinary high state of the quicksilver mar- 
ket; but with infinite caution, and without ap- 
pearing to imagine that Jones knew any thing 
about it at all. 

One indulged in a series of the most absurd 
conjectures having reference tothe cause of the 
sudden rise in price; the whole of which were 
heartily laughed at by Jones ; another pretend- 
ed to be intimately acquainted with the whole of 
the menopolists, and named them; which was 
pronounced to be too good by Jones; a third— 
feeling convinced by the confident spirit which 
characterized the prompt observations of Jones, 
declared that they who were at the bottom of it 
were extremely clever fellows, letthem be who- 
soever they might. 

‘ Do you think so?’ said Jones with a pecu- 
liarly self-satisfied smile. 

‘Dol think so? There never was a thing 
better managed in this world! It has been car- 
ried on admirably from the commencement. I 
don’t care who they are, but I will say this with- 
out fear of contradiction, that whoever they may 
be, or wherever they may come from, they are 
decidedly the cleverest fellows in Europe.’ 

‘There is but one,’ observed Jones, still com- 
placently smiling.’ 

«But one! Then I don’t know what to call 
him. The term ‘clever’ is too poor and mean 
to apply tosuch a man. What must be his gen- 
eral character! Of course you are acquainied 
with him ?’ 

‘I am,’ replied Jones. 

*I am at a loss to conceive what sort of a man 
he ean be! I'd give the world to know him,’ 

* You have seen him,’ said Jones. 

‘Is it possible !’ exclaimed the broker. 
tan it be possible. Dol know him? 
ever been here ?’ 

. ©He is invariably here when I am.’ 

‘Dear me, youamaze me! In what part of 
the room does he usually sit?’ 

‘He always sits where I sit,’ said Jones, when 
leaning back pompously in his chair, he added, 
‘Iam the man!’ 

‘ You astonish me, perfectly astonish me !’ 

‘You would be,’ said Jones, with drunken sat- 
isfaction, for then he was very far gone. ‘* You 


‘Is it, 
Has he 
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would be more astonished still, if I were te ex- 
plain to you how it was accomplished.’ 

‘Aye! that indeed would be a treat,’ returned 
the broker; ‘ nothing in the world could give me 
greater delight than that.’ 

‘Well, you know,’ said Jones, ‘it must be in 
the strictest possible confidence.’ 

‘Of course ! of course !’ they all exclaimed.— 
© We are friends!’ 

Jones then drank another glass of punch, and 
taking to himself the entire credit of the trans- 
action, absolutely exposed the whole affair from 
first to last! 

The brokers, having learned all they desired 
to learn, suddenly took leave of Jones and re- 
tired. They felt piqued, for they with others 
had been made perfect tools of, and therefore in 
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the morning they caused the whole scheme to 
fly like wildfire through the cily, and the conse- 
quence was, that sellers not only refused to de- 
liver, but threatened proceedings against all con- 
cerned ! 

Thus a scheme, by which a hundred thousand 
pounds, at least, would have been realized, was 
in one hour of drunken vanity destroyed; but 
although Jones, in censequence, entertained 
thougnts en the subject of suicide, and Bull was 
for some time confined to his bed, the failure 
had no other effect upon George than that of 
raising his ambition, and of laying the bases of 
those extensive schemes which he subsequently 
conceived and carried into execution. 

[To be continued.] 


—— 


LEGEND OF THE 


RY CAPTAIN 


There wasa grand procession through the 
streets of the two towns of Perth and Dundee. 
The holy abbots, in their robes, walked under 
gilded canopies ; the monks chanted ; the cen- 
sers were thrown; flags and banners were carried 
by seamen ; lighted tapers by penitents. St. 
Antonio, the patron of those who trust to the 


stormy ocean, was carried in all pomp through 
the streets ; and, as the procession passed, coins 
of various value were thrown down by those 
who watched it from the windows, and as fast as 
thrown were collected by little boys dressed as 
angels, and holding silver vessels to receive the 


largesses. During the whole day did the proces- 
sion continue its course, and large was the treas- 
ure collected. Every one gave freely, for there 
were few who, if not in their own family, at least 
among their friends, had not to deplore the loss 
of some one dear to them or those they loved, 
from striking on the dangerous rock, which lay 
in the very track of all the vessels entering the 
Frith of Tay. These processions had been ar- 
ranged by the authorities, that a sufficient sum of 
money might be collected to enable them to put 
in execution a plan proposed by Andrew Mc- 
Clise, an adventurous and bold young seaman, 
ina council held for that purpose, namely, of 
placing a bell on the rock, which could be so ar- 
ranged that the slightest brack of wave would 
cause the hammer of it to sound, and thus, by its 
tolling, warn the mariner of his danger ; and the 
sums given were more than sufficient. A 
meeting was then held, and it was unanimously 
agreed that Andrew McClise should be charged 
with the commission to go over to Amsterdam, 
and purchase ofa merchant residing there, a 
bell, which Andrew stated him to have in his 
possession, and which, from its fine tone and 
size, was exactly calculated for the purpose to 
which it was to be appropriated. 
Andrew McClise embarked with the money, 
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and made a prosperous voyage. He had often 
been at Amsterdam, and had often traded with 
the merchant, whose name was Vandermaelen ; 
and the attention to his affairs, the elasticity and 
rapidity of his movements, had often elicited the 
warmest encomiums from Mynheer Vandermae- 
len; and many evenings had Andrew passed 
with him, drinking in moderation their favorite 
schedam, and indulging inthe meditative meer- 
shaum. Vandermaelen had often wished that 
he had a son like Andrew McClise, to whom he 
could leave his property, with the full assurance 
that the heap would not be scattered, but great- 
ly added to. Vandermaelen was a widower.— 
He had but one daughter, who was now just 
arrived at an age to return from the convent, and 
take upon herself the domestic duties. McClise 
had never yet seen the beautiful Katerina, who 
had, during his last absence, been established in 
her father’s house. 


tAnd so, Mynheer McClise,’ said Vander- 
maelen, who was sitting in the warehouse, on 
the ground floor of his tenement, ‘ you come to 
purchase the famous Bell of Utretch, with the 
intention of fixing it upon that rock, the danger 
of which we have so often talked over, after the 
work of the day has been done. I, too, have 
suffered from that same rock, as you well know; 
but still I have been fortunate. The price will 
be heavy, and so it ought to be, for the bell it- 
self is of no small weight.’ 

‘We are prepared to pay it, Mynheer Vander- 
maelen.’ 

‘Nevertheless, in so good a cause, and for so 
per a purpose, you shall not be overeharged. 

will say nothing of the beauty of the work- 
manship, or even of the mere manufacture.— 
You shall pay but its value in metal, the same 
value which Isaacs, the Israelite, offered me for 
it, but four months ago. I will not ask what the 
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Israelite would ask, but what the Israelite would 
give, which makes no small difference. Have 
you ten thousand guilders?’ 

‘I have, and more.’ 

‘That is my price, Mynheer McClise, and I 
wish for no more, for I, too, will contribute my 
share to the good work. Are you content, and 
is ita bargain ?’ 

‘It is, Mynheer Vandermaelen, and the holy 
abbots will thank you on vellum for your gen- 
erosity.’ 

‘I prefer the thanks of the bold seamen to 
those of the idle churchmen ; but never mind ; 
it isa bargain. Now we will goin. It is time 
to close the doers. We will now take our pipes, 
and you shall make the acquaintance of my fair 
daughter, Katerina.’ 


At the time we are speaking of, McClise was 
about six-and-twenty years of age. He was 
above the middle size, elegant in person, and 
with a frankness in hie countenance, which won 
all who saw him. His manner was like that of 
most seamen, bold, but not offensively so. His 
eye was piercing as an eagle’s, and it appeared 
as if his very soul spoke out of it. At the very 
first meeting between him and the daughter of 
Vandermaelen, they both felt as if their des- 
tinies were decided. They loved, not as others 
love, but with an intensity which it would be 
impossible to portray; but they exchanged 
nota word. Again, and again they met; their 
eyes spoke, but their lips were closed. The 


bell was put on board of the vessel; the money 
had been paid down, and McClise could no 


longer delay. He felt as if his heart-chords 
were severed, as he tore himself away from the 
land where remained all that he new coveted. 
And Katerina, too, felt as if her existence was a 
blank ; and as the vessel sailed from the port, 
she breathed short; and when not even her 
white and lofty top-gallant-sail could be dis- 
covered, as a speck upon the blue line of the 
horizon, she threw herself om her couch and 
wept. And McClise, as he sailed away, remain- 
ed for hours leaning on the taffrail, calling to 
mind, over and over again, every lineament and 
feature of the peerless Katerina. 

Two months passed away, during which Mc- 
Clise was busied, every ebb of the tide, in 
superintending the work on the rock. At last 
all was ready, and once more was to be beheld 
a gay procession—but this time it was on the 
water. It wasona calm and lovely summer 
morning, that the abbot and the monks attended 
by the authorities, and a large company of 
others, who were so much interested in the 
work, started from the shore of Aberbrothwick, 
in a long line of boats, seme decorated with holy 
banners, and all with gay flags and devices.— 
The music floated along the wide waters, and 
the solemn chants of the monks were heard, 
where never yet they had been before, or ever 
will again. McClise wasat the rock, in a small 
vessel, purposely constructed to carry the bell, 
and with shears, to hang it on the supporters 
imbedded ia the solidrock. In an hour the bell 
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was fixed in its place, and the abbot blessed it, 
and holy water was sprinkled on the metal, 
which, for the future, would be washed by the 
waves of the saltsea. The music and the chant- 
ing were-renewed: and, as it continued, the 
wind gradually rose, and, with the rising of the 
wind, the bell tolled loud and deep. The toll- 
ing of the bell was the signal for return ; it was 
a warning that the weather was about to change; 
and the procession pulled back to the shore of 
Aberbrothwick, and landed in good time; for 
one heur more, and the rocky coast was again 
lashed by the waves, and the bell tolled loud 
and quick, although there were none there but 
the sea-guli, who screamed with fright as he 
wheeled in the air, at this unusual noise upon 
the rock, which, at the ebb, he had so often 
made his resting-place. 


McClise had done his work. The bell was 
fixed, and once more he hastened with his vessel 
to Amsterdam. Once more was he an inmate 
of Vandermaelen’s house—once more in the 
presence of the idolofhis soul. This time they 
spoke: this time their vows were exchanged for 
life and death ; yet Vandermaelen knew not the 
state of their hearts. He looked upon the young 
seaman as too low, too poor, to be a match for 
his daughter ; and as such an idea never enter- 
ed his head, so did he never imagine that he 
would have presumed to love. But he was soon 
undeceived, for McClise frankly stated his at- 
tachment, and demanded the hand of Katerina ; 
and, at the demand, Vandermaelen’s face was 
flushed with anger. 

‘Mynheer McClise,’ said he, aftet a pause, as 
if to control his feelings, ‘when a man marries, 
he is bound to show that he hath wherewithal 
to support his wife—to support her in that con- 
dition, and to afford her those luxuries, to which 
she has been accustomed in her father's house 
Show me that you can do so, and | will not re- 
fuse you the hand of Katerina.’ 

‘As yet I cannot,’ replied McClise : ‘but I am 
young, and can work. I have money, and will 
gain more. Tell me what sum do you think 
that I should possess, to warrant my demanding 
the hand of your daughter.’ 

‘Produce twelve thousand guilders, and she is 
yours,’ replied the merchant. 

‘I have but three thousand,’ replied McClise, 
mournfully. 

‘Then think no more of Katerina. It is a fool- 
ish passion, and you must forget it; and, Myn- 
heer McClise, I must not have my daughter's 
feelings tampered with. She must forget you, 
and that can only be effected by your not meet- 
ing again. I wish you well, Mynheer McClise, 
but I must request your absence.’ 

McClise departed from the presence of the 
merchant, bowed down with grief and disap- 
pointment. He contrived thata letter, contain- 
ing the result of his applieation, should be put 
in the hands of Katerina; but Vandermaelen 
was informed of this breach of observance, and 
Katerina was sent to a convent, there to remain 
until the departure of her lover; and Vander. 
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maeler wrote to his correspondents at Dundee, 
requesting that the goods forwarded to him might 
net be sent by the vessel commanded by the 
young Seotchman. Of this McClise received 
information. All hope was nearly gone—still 
he delayed his departure. He was no longer 
the active, energetic seaman—he neglected all, 
even his attire. He knew in which convent his 
fair Katerina had been immured, and often 
would he walk round its precincts with the hope 
of seeing her, if it were but fora moment; but 
in vain. His vessel was now laden, and he could 
delay no longer. He was tosail the next mern- 
ing, and onee more did the unhappy young man 
take his usual walk, te look at those walls which 
contained all that was dear to him on earth.— 
His reverie was broken by a stone falling close 
to his feet. He took it up—there was a small 
piece of paper attached to it with a silken thread. 
He opened it—it was the hand-writing of 
Katerina, and contained but two words, ‘Tur 
Bett.’ 

The Bell! McClise started, for he imme- 
diately comprehended what was meant. The 
whole plan ran like electricity through his brain. 
Yes, then, there was a promise of happiness.— 
The Bell was worth twelve thousand guilders— 
that sum had been offered, and would new be 
given by Isaacs, the Israelite. He would be 
happy with his Katerina, and he blessed her in- 
genuity for devising the means. For a minute 
or two he was transported, but the reaction tuok 
place. What was he about to attempt ?—Saeri- 
lege! cruelty! The Bell had been blessed by 
the holy church—it had been purchased by holy 
and devout alms; it had been placed on the rork 
to save his brother seamen, and were he to re- 
move it, would he not be responsible for all the 
lives lost? Would not the wail of the widow, 
and the tears of the orphan, be erying out te 
heaven against him? No, no—never! The 
crime was too horrible, and McClise stamped 
upon the paper thinking he was tempted by 
Satan in the shape of a woman. But when wo- 
man tempts, man is lost. He recalled the 
charms of Katerina—all his repugnance was 
overcome, and he resolved that the deed should 
be accomplished, and that Katerina should be 
gained, even if he lost his soul. 

Andrew McClise sailed away for Amsterdam, 
and Katerina recovered her liberty. Vander- 
maelen was anxious that she should marry, and 
many were the suitors for her hand—but they 
sued in vain. She reminded her father that he 
had pledged himself, if McClise counted down 
twelve thousand guilders, that she should be his 
wife, and to that pledge she insisted that he was 
bound fast—and Cendiomesion, after reasoning 
with her, and pointing out to her that twelve 
thousand guilders was a sum so large, that Mc- 
Clise might not procure it until his old age, 
even if * were fortunate, acknowledged that 
such was his promise, and that he would, like 
an honest man, abide by it, provided that McClise 
should fulfil his part of the agreement in the 
space of two years, after which he should delay 
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her settlement no longer, and Katerina taised 
her eyes to heaven, and whispered as she clasp- 
ed her hands, ‘The Bell.’ Alas! that we should 
invoke heaven when we would do wrong—but 
mortals are blind, and none so blind as those 
who are impelled by passion. 

It was in the summer of that year that Mc- 
Clise had made his arrangements. Having pro- 
cured the assistance of several lawless hands, 
he had taken the advantage of a smooth and 
glassy sea, and high tide, to remove the Bell om 

oard of his own vessel, a work of little difficulty 
to him, as he had placed it there, and knew well 
the fastenings. He sailed away for Amsterdam 
and was permitted to arrive safe with his sacri- 
legious freight. He did not, as before, enter the 
canal opposite the house of Vandermaelen, but 
one that ran behind the habitation of Isaacs, the 
Israelite. At night he went into the house and 
reported to Isaacs what he had for sale, and the 
keen grey eyes of the bent double little man 
sparkled with delight—for he knew that his 
profits would be great. At midnight the bell 
was made fast to the crane, and safely deposited 
in the warehouse of the Jew, who counted out 
the twelve thousand guilders to the enraptured 
McClise, whose thoughts were wholly on the 
possession ofhis beloved Katerina, and net upon 
the crime he had committed. But, alas! to 
conceal one crime we are too often obliged to be 
guilty of even deeper, and thus it was with 
Andrew McClise. The ruffians who had assist- 
ed, on a promise of a thousand guilders being 
divided among them, now murmured at their 
share, and- insisted on a equal division of the 
spoils ; if not, they threatened him with an im- 
mediate confession of the black deed. McClise 
raved, and cursed, and tore his hair—promised 
to give them the money as soen as he had wed- 
ded Katerina, but they would not eonsent.— 
Again the devil came to his assistance, and 
whispered how he was to act. He consented; 
the next night the division was te be made.— 
They met in his cabin. He gave them wine, 
and they drank plentifully—but the wine was 
poisoned, and they all died before the morning. 
McClise tied weights to their bodies and sank 
them in the deep canal—broke open his hatches, 
to make it appear that his vessel had been plun- 
dered, and then went to the authorities, im- 
peaching his crew. Immediate search was ot- 
dered, but they were not tobe found, and it was 
supposed they had escaped in a boat. 

Once more McClise, whose conscience was 
seared, went to the house of Vandermaelen, 
counted down his twelve thousand guilders, and 
claimed his bride ; and Vandermaelen, who felt 
that his daughter’s happiness was at stake, now 
gave his consent. As McClise stated that he 
was anxious te return to England and arrange 
with the merchants whose goods had been plun- 
dered, in a few days the marriage took place, 
and Katerina clasped the murderer in her arms. 
All was apparent joy and reveiry, but there was 
anguish in the heart of McClise who, now that 
he had gained his object, felt that it had cost 
him much too dear, for his peace of mind was 




















gone for éver. But Katerina cared not; every 
spark of feeling was absorbed in her passion, 
and the very guilt of McClise but rendered him 
more dear—for was it not for her that he had 
done all this? McClise received her portion, 
and hastened to sail away, for the bodies were 
still in the canal, and he trembled every hour 
lest his crimes sheuld be discovered ; and Van- 
dermaelen bade farewell to his daughter; and 
he knew not why, but there was a feeling he 
could not suppress, that they should never meet 


again. 


‘Down, down, below, Katerina, this is no 
place for you!’ cried McClise, ashe steod at the 
helm of the vessel, ‘down, dearest, down, or you 
will be washed overboard—every sea threatens 
to sweep our decks ; already have we lost two 
men! Down Katerina, down, I tell you!’ 

‘I fear not—let me remain with you!’ 

*{ tell you, down!’ cried McClise in wrath, 
and Katerina cast upon him a reproachful look 
and obeyed. 

The storm was at its height—the sun had set 
—black and monstrous billows chased each 
other, and the dismasted vessel was hurled on 
towards the land. For three days had they 
fought the gale, but in vain. Nowit continued, 
all chance was ever, for the shore was on their 
lee, distant not many miles. Nothing could 
save them but gaining the mouth of the Frith of 
Tay, and then they could bear up for Dundee. 
Now they contended against the beiling surge, 
and a dark night, and the howling of the wind, 
and their masts were floating far away; and 
McClise stood at the helm, keeping the broad- 
side of the vessel to the sea—his heart was full 
of bitterness, his guilty conscience bore him 
down ; he looked for death and he dreaded it; 
for was he not a sacrilegious murderer, and was 
there not an avenging God above ! 





Once more Katerina appeared on the deck, 
clinging for support. «Andrew, I cannot stay 
below. Tell me, will it soon be over ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied McClise, gloomily : ‘it willsoon 
be over—with all of us.’ 

‘How mean you? you told me there was no 
danger.’ 

‘I told you false—there is death soon and— 
damnation afterward—for you I have lost my 
soul !’ 

‘O! say not so.’ 

‘I say it! Leave me—leave me, woman, or I 
eurse thee !” 

‘Curse me, Andrew? Oh, no! Bless me, An- 
drew; and if we are to perish, let us perish in 
each other’s arms.’ 

‘ Never—you have dragged me to perdition ! 
Leave me, I say, for you have my bitter curse.’ 

Thus was the guilty love turned to hate, now 
that death was staring him inthe face. Kateri- 
na made no reply. She threw herself on the 


deck, and abandoned herself to her feelings of 
bitter anguish ; and as she laid there, McClise 
The 


stood at the helm, and the wind abated. 


Legend of the Sacred Bell. 
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vessel was no longer borne down as before, al- 
though the waves were still mountains high.— 
The seamen on board rallied. Some fragments 
of sail were set on the remnants of the masts, 
and there wasachance of being saved. - McClise 
spoke not, but watched the helm. The wind 
shifted in their favor, and hope was in every 
heart. The Frith of Tay was now open, and 
they were saved. Light was the heart of Mc- 
Clise, when he kept away the vessel and gave 
the helm up to the mate. He hastened to 
Katerina, who still remained on the deck, raised 
her up, whispered comfort and returning love. 
But his curse was on her heart; she could not 
forget ; and she wept bitterly. 

*We are saved, dear Katerina.’ 

‘Better that we had been lost,’ replied she 
taournfully. 

‘No, no! say not so—with your own Andrew 
pressing you te his bosom !’ 

‘Your bitter curse—’ 

‘Twas madness—nothing—I knew not what 
I said.’ 

But the iron had entered into her soul; her 
heart was broken. 

‘You had better give orders for them to look 
out for the Bell Rock,’ observed the man at the 
helm to McClise. 

The Bell Rock! McClise shuddered, and 
made no reply. Onward flew the vessel, im- 
pelled by the sea and wind—one moment raised 
aloft, and towering over the surge—at another, 
deep in the hellow trough, and walled in by the 
convulsed element. cClise still held his 
Katerina in his arms, who responded not to his 
endearments, when a sudden shock threw them 
on thedeek. The crushing of timbers, the rush- 
ing of waves over the stern, the parting and 
filling of the vessel, was but the work of a few 
seconds. One more furious shock, she separates, 
falls over, and the raging seas sweep over her. 
McClise threw from him her whom he had so 
madly loved, as he struggled in the wave— 
Katerina shrieked as she sunk beneath—and all 
was over. 

When the storm rises, and the sereaming sea- 
gull seeks the land, and the fisherman hastens 
his bark towards the beach, there is to be seen, 
descending from the dark clouds with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, the form of Andrew McClise, 
the heavy bell, to which he is attached by the 
neck, bearing him down to his doom. And 
when all is smooth and calm—when, at the ebb- 
ing tide, the wave but gently strikes the rock, 
then, by the light of the silver moon, the occu- 
pants of the vessels who sail from the Frith of 
Tay have often beheld the form of the beautiful 
‘Katerina, waving her white scarf, .as a signal 
that they should approach and take her off from 
the rock on which she is seated. At times she 
offers a letter for her father, Vandermaelen, and 
she moans and weeps as the wary mariners, with 
their eyes fixed on her, and with folded arms, 
pursue their course in silence and in dread. 












THE MERRIMACK. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


‘The Indians speak of a beautiful river far to the 
South, which they call Merriniac.’—S1£zUR DE MONTS: 


I. 
Stream of my fathers! sweetly still 
The sunset rays thy valley fill ; 
Poured slantwise dewn the long defile, 
Wave, wood, and spire beneath them smile. 
1 see the winding Powwow fold 
The green hill in its belt of gold, 
And following down its wavy line, 
Its sparkling waters blend with thine. 
There’s not a tree upon thy side, 
Nor reck, which thy returning tide 
As yet hath left abrupt and stark, 
Above thy evening water-mark ; 
No calm cove withits rocky hem, 
No isle whose emerald swells begem 
Thy broad, smooth current ; not a sail 
Bowed to the freshening ocean gale ; 
No small pone yr its — nip 
Nor gray wall sloping to thy shores ; 
Nor Cenhes with hs ton An shade, 
Or rigid lar colonnade, 
But lies distinct and full in sight, 
Beneath this gush of sunset light. 


I. 
Centuries ago, that harbor-bar, 
Stretching its _— of foam afar, 
And Salisbury’s beach of shining sand, 
And yonder island’s wave-smoothed strand, 
Saw the adventurer’s tiny sail, 
Flit, stooping from the eastern gale ;* 
And o’er these woods and waters broke 
The a from ose hearts of oak, 
As brightly on the voyager’s eye, 
Weary of (Neoty al sky, 
Breaking the dull continuous wood, 
The Merrimack rolled down his flood ; 
Mingling that clear pellucid brook 
Whieh channels vast Agioochook— 
When spring-time’s sun and shower unlock 
The frozen fountains or the rock, 
And more abundant waters given 
For that pure lake, ‘The Smile of Heaven,’t 
Tributes from vale and mountain side— 
With ocean’s dark, eternal tide! 


III. 
On yonder rocky cape, which braves 
The stormy challenge of the waves, 
Midst tangled vine and dwarfish wood, 
The hardy Anglo-Saxon stood, 
Planting. upon the topmost cra 
The staff of England’s battle-flag ; 





* The celebrated Captain Smith, after resigning the gov- 
ernment of the colony in Virginia, in his capacity of ‘Ad- 
miral of New England,’ made a careful survey of the 
coast from Penobscot to Cape Cod, in the summer of 1614. 

t Lake Winnipiseogee—‘ The Smile of the Great Spirit’ 
=the source of one of the branches of the Merrimack. 








And, while from out its heavy fold 

St. George’s crimson cross unrolled, 
Midst roll of drum and trumpet blare, 
And weapons brandishing in air, 

He gave to that lone promontory 

The sweetest name in all his story ;t 

Of her—the flower of Islam’s daughters, 
Whose Harems look on Stamboul’s waters— 
Who, when the chance of war had bound 
The Moslem chain his limbs around, 
Wreathed o’er with silk that iron chain, 
Soothed with her smiles his hours of pain, 
And fondly to her youthful slave 

A dearer gift than freedom gave. 


Iv. 
But look !—the yellow light no more 
Streams down on wave and verdant shore ; 
And clearly on the calm air swells 
The distant voice of twilight bells. 
From Ocean’s bosom, white and thin 
The mists come slowly rolling in ; 
Hills, woods, the river’s rocky rim, 
Amidst the sea-like vapor swim, 
While yonder lonely coast-light set 
Within its wave-washed marinet, 
Half quenched, a beamless star and pale, 
Shines dimly through its cloudy veil ! 


v. 

Vale of my fathers !—I have stood 
Where Hudson rolled his lordly flood ; 
Seen sunrise rest and sunset fade 
Along his frowning Palisade ; 

Looked down the Appalachian peak 
On Jumata’s silver streak ; 

Have seen along his valley gleam 
The Mohawk’s softly-winding stream ; 
The setting sun, his axle red 

Quench darkly in Potomac’s bed ; 
And autumn’s rainbow-tinted banner 
Hang lightly o’er the Susquehanna ; 


* Yet, wheresoe’er his step might be, 


Thy wandering child looked back to thee! 
Heard in his dreams thy river’s sound 
Of murmuring on its pebbly bound, 
The unforgotten swell and roar 

Of waves on thy familiar shore ; 

And seen amidst the curtained gloom 
And quiet of my lonely rcom, 

The ay scenes before me pass; 

As, in Agrippa’s magic glass, 

The loved a lost pn view, 
Remembered groves in greenness grew ; 
And while the gazer leaned to trace, 
More near, some old familiar face, 

He wept to find the vision flown— 

A phantom and a dream alone! 





} Captain Smith gave to the promontory now called Cape 
Ann, the name of Tragabizanda, in memory of his young 
and beautiful mistress of that name, who, while a captive 
at Constantinople, like Desdemona, ‘loved him for the 
dangers he had passed ’ 
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Marriage. 


MARRIAGE. 


BY THE COUNTESS D’AUTICHAMP. 


The political dissensions that have agitated 
Spain for more than twenty years, have forced 
many families to leave their country, and seek a 
mere tranquil home elsewhere. Bordeaux for in- 
stance, contains more than twenty thousand 
Spaniards; and in this city a happy sympathy 
exists between the indigenous population and 
strangers. 

The Gascon character, quick, light, and reso- 
lute, blends easily with the violent passionate- 
ness of the Spaniard; and Castilian gravity 
equally accommodates itself with the vain frank- 
ness of the Bordelais. The demands of soci- 
ety and the interests of commerce have done 
the rest; and therefore have arisen frequent 
marriages, and bonds, which have all the per- 
manency of friendship. 

In 18— the Countess of Alcantara came to re- 
side at Bordeaux. It was not asked whether a 


political or any uther cause obliged her to leave 
Madrid, where it appeared she was little known. 
She was rich, and by the retired way ia which 
she lived, and the care she bestowed on a young 


infant, she was imagined to be a widow. Her 
beauty, however, caused her soon to be remark- 
ed; and after she had formed some acquaint- 
ances in the town, she found it difficult to with- 
draw from the pursuits that await a young wo- 
man, rich withal, of whom no duty, or no pro- 
tector, seems to limit the admiration. The 
Countess, however, conducted herself with so 
much circumspection, that for three years not 
the remotest scandal was entertained on her ac- 
count. . During that period she dressed herself 
in mourning, as well as all her household; but, 
a few months afterwards, she appeared to prefer 
the society of one of her more persevering ad- 
mirers, a certain Count de Bougignon, rich, hand- 
some, and five-and-thirty. On a certain day, as 
one spoke of love, and the other rejoiced at the 
happiness of being beloved— 

‘In,’ observed the Count, using one of those 
charming diminutives which give so much grace 
to the Spanish language,—‘ you love me, 1 know; 
why prolong what your poets and ours would 
call my martyrdom? You are a widow, and in- 
dependent. What withholds you? Can it be 
your child? You know I love that sweet crea- 
ture; and besides, mothers-in-law are alone tobe 
feared; fathers never are. I love, and cannot 
be happy a single moment without you; and 
you must know, that to love you, and see you 
as often as I do, are things which must be ob- 
noxions to your reputation.’ 

She Mnahed, and smiled, as though partially 
in disdain. 

‘Shall I shut my door on you?’ said she. 

*No, In; I ask to marry—’ 


The Covutess took upa guitar, and played 
awhile: after which, throwing the instrument 
aside, she passed her delicate fingers through 
a string of castanets, and agitated them. 

‘Let us speak about something else,’ said she, 
at last. ‘Pray yield in this; you will oblige me. 
Isabella! Isabella! (addressing herself to the 
child) go and play in another room; you make 
too much noise. My friend,’ said she again, 
‘these castanets—that guitar—have reminded 
me of Madrid, andofastory. Itrains; we can- 
not to-day walk on the 4lees de Tourny. I will 
tellit you. What say you?’ 

This mode of deferring her answer did not 
please the Count; but there was something so 
sweet in the voice of the Countess, something so 
attractive in her manner, that he submitted, and 
the young lady began thus:— 

¢ There lived in Madrid, about four years ago, 
a government contractor, whose fortune was so 
large that his only daughter was the best match 
in the city. Dolores was also very beautiful.— 
A young cavalier—one of the flowers of the 
Spanish nobility, Don Antonio de Villa Real— 
fell deeply in love withher. I will not enumer- 
ate all the means he employed to make himself 
beloved by her; enough that she was not 
backward in returning his affection. The peri- 
od of marriage was fixed, and celebrated at Villa 
Real’s own palace. The night was already ad- 
vanced; Dolores had been led to the nupti 
chamber, where her maids, after having take 
off her rich vestments, and having put in their 
cases her rubies and diamonds, were dressing her 
in the night robe, when the door was abruptly 
opened, and every voice exclaimed — ‘ Stop, 
Don Antonio!—the bride is not yet in bed !’ 

‘Alas! it was not Villa Real who entered: 
it was La Esmeralda, the premiere danseuse of 
Madrid. She was young, beautiful; (a dark 
beauty,) and capable of all the devotion and ten- 
derness of love—a disinterested love, which re- 
quires but return of the sentiment. Woe, never- 
theless, to him who deceives such anone. Your 
danseuses usually console themselves, and some- 
times forgive; but ours invariably revenge inju- 
ries. Fancy this fond and ardent young woman, 
with her hair in disorder, her face wildly pallid, 
her eyes sparkling with fever and anger, and car- 
rying in her arms, a child less than three months 
old, which, with extended arms and tears, im- 
plored its mother’s breast ! 

¢¢ Where is the bride?’ asked Esmeralda, in a 
sharp voice. 

‘¢Esmeralda,’ cried Dolores, who knew her, 
‘I am the bride! [ am the Dona! and thoushalt 
have solid proof of my friendship.’ 
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‘It is you, asked the danseuse, ‘whom he 
marries!’ 

‘¢That he has married, Esmeralda! But where- 
fore this visit, at such an hour?’ 

‘ ‘The traitor!’ said Esmeralda. ‘Look at this 
child—it is his own! It is our child!’ she added, 
sobbing violently. ‘If you knew with what art 
he seduced me! if you knew how many oaths of 
love he made! I required nothing, I only asked 
to seehim! Hetold mel cheat be his wife, 
that he never would forsake Esmeralda; I be- 
lieved him. It was impossible to hide my shame 
from my mother; and he then behaved as a Cas- 
tilian nobleman ought,—went to my mother, 
pacified my old father, renewed his oaths, and I 
was happy oncemore. Two months ago, when 
my child was born, he spent three days near my 
bed, without leaving me one moment. But the 
traitor loved you eventhen! I did not suspect 
that he was but near me to deceive me the 
better! 

‘The child asks sustenance,’ said one of the 
maids; ‘give him your breast.’ 

‘¢God forbid! God forbid!’ exclaimed she, 
throwing herself back. ‘Only this day—two 
hours ago—I heard he was married. I have seen 
the priest who united you. I had a wish to kill 
him—I abandoned myself to desperate thoughts; 
but I have prayed the Virgin and all the saints 
to aid me; I have embraced my child, and my 
anger has been calmed. Poor dear! what would 
have become of him? the father killed,—the mo- 
ther dead! Takecare of him; be his mother. 
If, after such atreacherous act, you can love 
Don Antonio, do so,—you will not find Esme- 
raldain your way. But by all the saints of 
heaven,—by that Virgin who, young and inno- 
cent as I was, abandoned me to a traitor, take 
care of my son!’ 

‘Atthat moment there were three or four 

ight knocks at the door; it was Don Antonio. 

‘‘Dolores! soul of my life! precious flower ef 
my existence! open to your husband—to the 
man who so deeply loves you! Maria, Isolina, 
Seraphina, come, ladies, how long youare with 
the Countess !’ 

‘*Open not the door!’ said Dolores, sternly. 

‘During Don Antonio’s first words, Esmeral- 
da had extended herself on an arm-chair, and 
the child slipped from her knees on those of 
Dolores. 

‘¢Thou shalt not leave me, my child!’ said 
the bride. ‘Oh God! she is fainting away! 
help, help, for Heaven’s sake !’ 

‘The child was taken care of ; the mother un- 
dressed and placed in the nuptial bed. 

‘ ‘Esmeralda,’ said the bride, leaning over her, 
‘I have seen enough of him; you are not the 
only one he has deceived.’ 

**Do you find yourself ill, madam?’ asked An- 
tenio from without: and receiving no answer, 
he returned te the ball-room. 

‘Esmeralda was expiring; a few minutes 
more and the nuptial bed was to contain a corpse; 
the unhappy wretch had poisoned herself. Do- 
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lores, leaning over her, wiped with her handker- 
chief the cold perspiration and the rime which 
covered her lips, her breath becoming shorter 
every moment. 

**I told you, you would not find me in your 
way,’ said she, concentrating her strength; ‘[ 
knew that I should die in his bed.’ 

“Open the door,’ said Dolores; ‘let all en- 
ter!’ 

‘You know the curiosity with which, at a 
Spanish wedding, people remark the most trifling 
incidents concerning the ceremony; they watch 
narrowly the moment when the bride leaves the 
ball-room, and the time for the spouse to join 
her. Don Antonio had been followed; some of 
the curious had seen him refused at the door of 
the nuptial chamber. The guests were laugh- 
ing among themselves, and wished te know how 
the joke would end. The door was now wide 
open; the crowd precipitated itself into the room, 
and the first, of course, who approached the 
bed, was Don Antonio, whe knew but too well 
the features of that livid face! Esmeralda was 
still alive; she saw her seducer, and the child's 
screams told but too well to those present the 
truth of this fearful scene. 

‘Miserable wretch!’ said she, pointing at An- 
tonio, I forgive thee! but take care; my father 
will—must kill thee!’ 

‘These were her last words. Ah me! in that 
cursed chamber were met two betrayed women, 
the one to die, the other to flee away for ever! 
When the first moments of excitement and com- 
miseration were over, Dolores was universally 
inquired for,—but she had gone, as well as the 
child. My friend, dost thou knew who was that 
Dolores so cruelly betrayed in her first love ?— 
"Twas I! 

‘I took the child in my arms toa convent, 
where my father visited me next day; and we 
found ways and means to escape from my hus- 
band’s power. He, however, neverclaimed me; 
and, shortly after, I crossed over to France. Itis 
now a year since the father of Esmeralda killed 
Don Antonio,—as she had intimated. The child 
I have adopted. That child has saved me from 
a melancholy fate. But now, my friend, you 
want to marry me. I love you; but are you 
sure that you have not some remains of the af- 
fections of other days? Come, be sincere, and 
instead of marrying a widow you shall possess 
an old maiden of twenty-nine.’ 

The Count was thirty-five ere he knew the 
Countess; he had lived at Bordeaux as most 
young men do. Rich, and good looking, he had 
twice had a journey to Paris to complete his ed- 
ucation. Official affairs had sent him to Italy, 
where he had seen the beauties of Rome and 
Florence. He was not, like Don Antonio, able 
to swear that he had never loved before; but he 
could, at all events, say, that he was free from 
any former engagement. 

re long, he led the beautiful Dolores to the 
altar; and it is well authenticated, that no Es- 
meralda troubled the evening of their bridal. 
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SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


By the Author of “ Random Recollections,” ‘“ The Great Metropolis,” “ Portraits of Public 
Characters,” &c. 


M. GUIZOT. 


The prominent position which M. Guizot now 
occupies in the eyes ef Europe, and the influence 
which he is, in all probability, destined to exert 
on the well-being ‘or otherwise, of the civilized 
world, render him an object of peculiar interest 
not only to his own countrymen, but to man- 
kind generally. Of his career, since he entered 
_— life, very little is known in England; of 

is early history, stillless. It will therefore be 
my object to blend a few biographical particulars 
respecting the Prime Minister of France, with 
my estimate of his mental resources and the 
sketch I shall endeavor to give of his personal 
appearance. 
M. Guizot’s father was a distinguished advo- 
cate at the French bar. When in the height of 
his reputation, and in the full tide of professional 
success, he was suspected of being opposed to 
Robespierre and the other leading revolutionists, 
who were then (early in the spring of 1794) de- 
luging France with the blood of her children.— 
To be suspected was, with these civilized sava- 
ges, Synonymous with being convicted ; and ac- 
cordingly, M. Guizot perished on the scaffold, 
at Nismes, on the 8th of April, in that memorable 
ear. 
° Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, the sub- 
ject of my sketch, was then in his seventh year, 

ut so remarkable was he for the precocity of 
his understanding, that he is said to have had 
as clear acomprehension of the causes, tenden- 
cies, and necessary effects of the revolution then 
marching with such fearful strides and carrying 
death and devastation wherever it went, as if he 
had reached the years of maturity. It is men- 
tioned in proof of the precucity of his intellect, 
as well as of his judgment, that when only in 
the tenth year of his age, he read with facility 
in the original, the works of the most celebrated 
Greek and Roman writers, and the productions 
of the most philosophical authors of England 
and Germany. 

His mother, after the execution of her hus- 
band, removed to Geneva, where he received 
the more advanced branches of his education. 
He evinced, when at college, a marked predilec- 
tion for history and philoszophy—the two depart- 
ments of literature in which he has acquired the 
most brilliant reputation; though as a man of 
general information he occupies a distinguished 
place among the learned men of Europe. 

In early life, M. Guizot is said to have exhi- 
bited a reserve in his deportment, amounting in 
many cases to positive rudeness. He shunned 
society whenever practicable, and sought no 
other companion than his books. Even after he 
had quitted college and repaired to Paris, with 
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the view of qualifying himself for the bar, the 

ieties and pleasures of that frivolous metropo- 
fis presented no attractions to his mind. The 
seclusion or isolation for which he had manifest- 
ed so marked a partiality when a boy, he con- 
tinued to court with an undiminished fervency 
of affection, now that he was treading on the 
precincts of manhood. 

At this period he suffered considerable incon- 
venience from the pressure of pecuniary wants; 
and yet his spirit was too proud to solicit the 
temporary assistance of friends. The austerity 
of manner which had characterised him, when a 
comparative child, was still visible, mingled with 
an air of melancholy, whenever forced by cir- 
cumstances into intercourse with his fellow- 
men. 

When he had eompleted, as far as circum- 
stances enabled him to complete them, his pre- 
parations for the bar, he entered a distinguished 
family in the capacity ofa private tutor. In 
that situation he remained for some time with 
much comfort to himself and satisfaction to his 
employer. 

M. Guizot, when about in his twentieth year, 
made his literary debut in the pages ofa Paris 
periodical, then under the editorial care ofa 
young lady of noble family, but who having lost 
her father and her most influential relatives— 
some of them by natural death, and others by 
the guillotine,—was obliged to empley her 
talents and learning, which were great, in writ- 
ing for the support of herself and those who were 
dependent on her. To the publication conduct- 
ed by this lady, M. Guizot sent contributions 
every month. These elicited expressions of 
warm admiration from the pen of the fair edi- 
tress, and were read with gratification by the 
public. Still no one had the slightest idea from 
what quarter they proceeded. It so happened, 
that about this time, the lady was taken serious- 

ly ill, and, of course, obliged to suspend for a 
time all literary labor. M. Guizot having ac- 
cidentally become aware of the circumstances, 
conveyed an anonymous intimation to her, that 
he (the correspondent whose writings she had 
so often praised) would furnish all the requisite 
matter for the publication, until she had suffi- 
ciently recovered to be able to resume her edi- 
torial duties. And most ably and faithfully did 
-he fulfil his promise. The lady felt, on her 
restoration to health, that her noble-minded un- 
known friend had been the salvation of her work, 
and in some measure of her fortunes. Soon 


afterwards, they chanced to meet in the house 
of a mutual friend, but without the lady having 
the slightest idea that the correspondent to 
whom she felt so deeply indebted was present. 
In the fullness of her heart she then and there, 
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as she was in the habit of doing in every com- 
pany in which she chanced to mix, gave utter- 
ance to her gratitude, accompanying it with ex- 
pressions of the deepest regret that she had not 
the happiness of knowing the generous indivi- 
dual to whom she was laid under such infinite 
obligations. The reader is left to imagine what 
must have been M. Guizot’s feelings, while all 
this was passing in his presence. ‘The lapse of 
time, so far from deadening the lady’s sense of 
gratitude to the friend who had ‘so gallantly 
rushed to her aid in the hour of need, dally served 
to deepen the feeling, and to impart an addition- 
al intensity to her desire to have an opportunity 
of thanking him in person. With this view, 
she inserted a paragraph in her publication, im- 
ploring her benefactor—for such as well as friend 
she considered him to be—to communieate his 
address to her. The notice appeared at certain 
intervals, without eliciting the desired informa- 
tion. At length, however, seeing she persisted 
in repeating it, as if resolved not to be defeated 
in an object so dear to her heart, M. Guizot for- 
warded his address to the office of the lady’s 
publication. A personal interview between the 
parties was the result. The formation of a 
mutual friendship followed ; that friendship soon 
ripened into reciprocal love ; and that love after 
the lapse of a limited period, was crowned and 
consummated at the hymeneal altar. One would 
explore in vain the almost boundless regions of 
romance, in quest ofa matrimonial union having 
been formed under more singular circumstances. 

For some years after his marriage, M. Guizot 
applied himself exclusively to literary pursuits. 

ntil an advanced period of his life, he knew 
comparatively little of politics. Accident, rather 
than choice, eventually induced him to launch 
on that stormy and perilous ocean—perilous to 
one’s mental peace, and often to his public char- 
acter. This was in 1814, when he was appoint- 
ed Secretary to the new Minister of the Interior. 
Circumstances concurring to afford him an op- 
portunity of displaying his wonderful and varied 
talents, he rose step by step, until he reached 
the highest pinnacle of distinction to which a 
subject can attain—that of Prime Minister to his 
Povereign. 

For the last ten or twelve years, M. Guizot 
has aeted so prominent a part in the drama of 
French politics, as to leave him but little leisure 
for application to literary er philosophical pur- 
suits. The most remarkable production which, 
in the course of that period, has proceeded from 
his pen, is his celebrated treatise on European 
Civilization ; in which he advances the extraor- 
dinary and startling theory, that in order to the 
social regeneration of Europe, there must be an 
amalgamation of the three rot religions, Pro- 
testantism, Catholicism, and Infidelity. Some 
may demur to the class of opinions represented 
by the latter term being regarded as a religion 
at all. My own impression is, that infidelity 
ought to be looked on as a system based on the 
entire absence of religion. But on a theme so 
fertile and important I must not enter now ;— 
other opportunities for recurring to it may soon 
present themselves. 
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M. Guizot’s works are volaminots in number 
and varied in character. His earliest avowed 
production appeared in 1809 ; its subject will be 
inferred from the title—‘A Dictionary of Syno- 
nymes.’ A translation into French, of Gibbon’s 
‘History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’ speedily followed. Shortly after the 
appearance of the latter work, he brought out 
his ‘Lives of the French Poets.’ M. Guizot’s 
next work of any extent and importance, was 
his ‘Memoirs of the Revolution in England.’— 
This work .was published in 1825, and was fol- 
lowed, after ashort interval of time, by his ‘Me- 
moirs of the Kings of France.’ The latter pro- 
duction was seon succeeded by his ‘Essays on 
the History of France ;’ in which a flood of new 
light is poured on the origin and early annals of 
the French nation. Among the latest of his 
literary productions, are his ‘Essays on Calvin 
and Shakspeare.’ The very choice of such dis- 
similar subjects as the character and works of 
Calvin and Shakspeare, furnishes of itself pre- 
sumptive proof of the versatility of Guizot’s 
genius. 

During his short residence in England, M. 
Guizot repeatedly appeared in public. I chanc- 
ed to sit for several hours, within two er three 
yards of him, on the occasion, in June last, on 
which Prince Albert presided at Exeter Hall, at 
the great meeting for promoting commerce and 
civilization in Africa. He sat nearly all the 
time with folded arms, and with one knee thrown 
carelessly over the other. He listened with the 
greatest seeming attention to the different 
speeches delivered onthe oceasion ; and appear- 
ed to take no ordinary interest in the proceed- 
ings. When Sir Robert Peel rose to address 
the meeting, he instantly fixed his eye on the 
right hon. baronet, and did not withdraw it for 
a moment, until the latter resumed hisseat. If 
the expression of Guizot’s countenance, on that 
oecasion, furnished a correct index to what was 
passing in his mind, he must have listened with 
an admiration bordering on ecstacy, to the elo- 
quent address, most chastely and impressively 
delivered, of the leader of the Gonservative 
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But though on this occasion M. Guizot was a 
silent spectator of the proceedings, he has, on 
other occasions, in the same vlace, countenanced 
by a speech as well as by his presence, the So- 
ciety whose interests the meeting had assembled 
to promote. He some time ago, addressed, at 
considerable length, in the same hall, a meeting 
of a Society, the name of which I forget at the 
moment, which has for its object to promote the 
cause of Protestantism on the continent. And 
so correctly does M. Guizot speak English, that 
but for the peculiar way in which he pronounc- 
ed the letter 7, a person previously unacquaint- 
ed with the fact, might have quitted the meeting 
without discovering that he was a foreigner.— 
He has a singularly fine, clear, sonorous voice, 
and remarkably little of the nasal twang so char- 
acteristic of the pronunciation of Frenchmen.— 
He speaks with a facility and fluency which are 
surprising ina foreigner. His enunciation is 
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deliberate, and his manner calm and dignified. 
Unlike most of his countrymen, he is sparing of 
his gesture. Now and then, when referring to 
the warmth of his attaehment to a principle or a 
cause, he slowly places his hand on his heart,— 

whick when naturally done, usually carries with 

it a more complete conviction of the sincerity of 
the speaker, than the vehement utterance of 
mere words. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, however, M. 
Guizot is represented by those who have often 
seen him mount the rostrum, as somewhat pro- 
digal ef gesticulation, when excited by opposi- 
tion or by other causes. On such occasions, his 
dark piercing eye acquires an aspect of peculiar 
quickness; the muscles of his face are put in 
motion ; and his arms are seen cleaving the air 
with no ordinary rapidity. 

The countenance of M. Guizot has a mingled 
expression of thoughtfulness and dignity. You 
imagine you clearly discern in it indications of 
habits of profound meditation, blended with a 
decided consciousness of his intellectual superi- 
ority. Nor does this conviction vanish or be- 
come less confident, when he rises to speak — 
His speeches are instinct with philosophical 
matter, and are delivered with the aspect and 
manner of one who feels his mental superiority 
to most of those, if not to all of them, by whom 
he is surrounded. His manner is, as already 
remarked, calm and dignified ; and the dignity 
of his aspect and delivery is not diminished by 
the smallness of his person. I know of nomem- 


ber of either House of Parliament, equally short 
and slender, whose appearance and manner of 
speaking are so much calculated to inspire re- 


spect. But though M. Guizot usually speaks 
in a subdued tone, and in a calm and dignified 
manner, no man can feel more acutely, or resent 
with greater warmth, any personal attack which 
may be made upon him. 

Naturally proud, as has before been remarked, 
his pride on such occasions triumphs over the 
cold composure of which his philosophy is at 
other times the parent; and he retaliates on his 
opponent with a bitterness of spirit, and a vio- 
lation of the courtesies of society, which but ill 
consort with the demeanor expected from one 
who is so ambitious of being considered beyond 
the reach ef those feelings, resentments, and 
passions, which influence the generality of man- 
kind. He glories in hisstoicism. There are 20 
two incidents in his life on which he affects to 
look back with greater self-gratulation, than on 
reading with unmoved feelings, Bossuet's Ser- 
mons to his wife in her dying moments, and be- 
ing the first to throw, without experiencing the 
least emotion of soul, a handful of earth on the 
coffin of his son, as the coffin containing that 
son’s remains, was consigned tothe tomb. And 
yet the man who prides himself on the ‘stoical 
philosophy which could extinguish every ves- 
tige of tender or sorrowful feeling, on such af- 
fecting occasions, has not stoicism or philosophy 
enough to steel his mind against the attacks of 
an opponent in the chamber of Deputies, or to 
control his temper when he rises to repel such 
attacks. 
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Let me here by way of parenthesis contrast 
the overwhelming grief which Burke felt, when 
death deprived him of his son, and the absorbing 
and settled sorrow which poor Lord Brougham 
still feels at the loss of his daughter,with the cold, 
heartless philosophy with which M. Guizot re- 
garded the death of his son. How beautiful and 
lovely the spectacle of the two former illustri- 
ons individuals in tears! How repulsive the 
unmoved bosom—how unamiable the heartless 
indifierence of the latter! 

In his political opinions, M. Guizot seeks to 
steer a middle course between an absolute mon- 
archy and a pure democracy. He is what in 
this country would be called a liberal conserva- 
tive or moderate whig. Imitating, however, the 
memorable avowal of Earl Gray, when he pro- 
claimed, that should a struggle ever take place 
between the people and his order, he would 
stand by his order,—M. Guizot has declared, 
that in the event of a deadly combat occurring 
between a pure democracy and an absolute mon- 
archy, he would at once identify himself with 
the Suse cause, as being of the two evils in- 
comparably the least. 

M. Guizot is a man of the strictest integrity 
as a public character. It will therefore surprise 
no one tobe told that he is very poor. His 
habits, however, are simple, and his expenditure 
is of course very limited. He lives in a small 
homely house, and glories in the humble aspect 
which his establishment presents. His age is 
fifty-one. 


ened 
MADAME GUIZOT. 


The history of this lady and her husband is 
somewhat singular, and in both cases presents a 
pleasing example of the employment of culti- 
vated talent. The following particulars, (which 
we abridge from a number of the Reewe Encyclo- 
pedique) will be read with interest :— 

The name of Madame Guizot was Elizabeth 
Charlotte Pauline de Meulan, and she was born 
November 2, 1773. Her father held an impor- 
tant office under government, and her mother, 
Madame Meulan, was Jeanne de Saint Cha- 
mans. 

The education of Mademoiselle de Meulan 
was carefully conducted ; and, as she was quick 
of appreheusion and acquired knowledge with 
facility, her progress might have been rapid, but 
her studies neither exeited in her mind euriosity 
nor interest. She was destitute of self-know- 
ledge ; and her mind continued long ina state of 
infancy. 

At length the revolution took place, and M. de 
Meulan suffeted the destruction of his fortune, 
in the wreck of individual property which ‘took 
place; he died shortly after,in 1790. His daugh- 
ter saw private misery succeeded by public mis- 
fortunes. It was then that her moral education 
commenced; and sorrow and indignation were 
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the feelings which contributed to render effect- 
ive the mental discipline of which she became 
the subject. Thirty years after the revolutiona- 
ry storms had subsided, she could not speak of 

m without emotion; and it required all the 
authority of reason over her mind to enable her 
to judge the period when they occurred with 
historical impartiality. 

Under the dominion of an emotion thus con- 
tinued, the powers of her mind were rapidly de- 
veloped. The situation of her family was diffi- 
cult and distressing. The young Pauline exer- 
cised over those around her the influence of a 
mind not less remarkable for strength than sen- 
sibility. It gave her pleasure to relate that in 
1794, being in the country, at a small village 
whither the revolutionary laws had banished her 
family—one morning, while she was drawing, 
she perceived all at once the number of ideas 
and the energy of the faculties which had been 
excited in her mind; and for the first time, as 
she said, she thought she might perhaps possess 
some abilities. 

That moment fixed her destiny, and thence- 
forward she became irrevocably devoted toa state 
of moral activity. Exercised in the school of 
misfortune and retirement, she relied on her own 
resources for strength and for happiness. Re- 
flection was her constant refuge from the annoy- 
ance of vexation and dulness. On every point 
which did not interfere with her duty she assert- 
ed her independence ; and a spirit of resistance 
to wrong from that time determined all her opin- 
ions. 

Order at length was restored, and society re- 

sumed a state of comparative peace and security. 
Those who had suffered from the revolution per- 
ceived, for the first time, the magnitude of the 
losses which they had experienced. Mademoi- 
selle de Meulan saw with anxiety her mother, 
her sister, and all ner family subjected to those 
privations which ever attend a reverse of fortune; 
and something inspired her with the apprehen- 
sion that she alone could provide for their wants. 
Till then she had never written but for her own 
amusement or convenience, now she conceived 
the idea of writing for the public. In her first 
attempts, she was guided by the advice of M. 
Suard and of M. Devaines. Their approbation 
encouraged her; and consulting the necessity of 
her circumstances more than her taste, she pub- 
lished a gay and piquant novel, entitled “* The 
Contradictions.” Her second production, 
“Ayton Chapel,” was founded onan English 
work of fiction, which she intended to have 
translated; but, in the progress of the under- 
taking, being struck with the mediocrity of her 
model, and the interest of some of the situations 
it presented, she resolved to re-write the story. 
Both these novels had considerable suecess. 

She also wrote in the public journals, particu- 
larly in “ The Publicist,” a paper edited by M. 
Suard, the literary success of which might be 
said to be the result of her exertions. Her arti- 
cles on the theatres, on books, and on manners, 
attracted great public attention. Some of these 
were collected and re-printed under the title of 
‘¢ Essays on Literature and Morality.’ 
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In all that Mademoiselle de Meulan had hith- 
erto written she had displayed as much genius 
as in any of her works; but some deficiency of 
judgment was observable in the occasional in- 
accuracy and unsettled state of her opinions.— 
The improvement of her intellectual faculties, 
and the attainment of more correct habits of 
thinking, were chiefly attributable to an inter- 
esting occurrence in her personal history, which 
procured heran intimacy with one who acquired 
a powerful influence over her mind. 

In the month of March, 1807, she was obliged 
to submit to a temporary suspension of her la- 
bors. Having scarcely any other resources for 
the support of herself and part of her family, she 
was thrown into a state of anxiety which tended 
to prolong her illness. At this time she re- 
ceived a letter from a person who concealed his 
name, and who offered to write for her in “* The 
Publicist ’’ as long as she pleased. Though 
much affected by a proposal which showed that 
the writer was interested in her favor, she at first 
refused ; yet on the offer being renewed she ac- 
cepted it, and shortly after received, by a secret 
communication, several articles, in which her 
style and sentiments were so happily imitated 
that they might have passed for herown. The 
author remained concealed; and no light could 
be attained on the subject. At length she ad- 
dressed her mysterious correspondent a 
the medium of the paper, entreating that he 
would make himself known. He obeyed, and 
came forward. 

The unknown proved te be M. Guizot, a gen- 
tleman of a Protestant family, who was a native 
of Nismes. He was at that time only twenty 
years of age, and the fruits of his serious stu- 
dies were only the preludes of those works by 
which he has since acquired renown. His con- 
nection with Mademoiselle de Meulan had a nat- 
ural tendency to cause a more intimate union.— 
In 1812, they were married. During the fifteen 
years which followed their union, they exhibited 
a striking example of felicity. 

Madame Guizot discovered her husband to be 
possessed of wisdom and courage. She was 
now, under such a tutor, enabled to give her 
talents the direction most agreeable to her char- 
acter. Moral philosophy excited her attention, 
and especially that branch of it which relates to 
education. M. Guizot had undertaken the pub- 
lication of a periodical miscellany, entitled ‘An- 
nals of Education.’ His wife enriched this ma- 
gazine with a number of articles, including the 
‘Journal of a Mother,’ which contains the germ 
of her last work, the finest monument of her 
talents. Abvut the same time she published two 
volumes of tales, entitled ‘The Children.’ 

Till 1814, M. Guizot was only known as a lit- 
erary man; but after the restoration of the royal 
family, he obtained, under the patronage of the 
Abbe Montesquieu, the office of secretary-gen- 
eral tothe minister of the interior; and after 
the return of the king from Ghent, he was made 
secretary-general to the minister of justice.— 
He likewise held the post of royal censor till 
that office was suppressed. His entrance into 
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public life afforded his wife a season of repose, 
which she had long been anxious to obtain.— 
Activity indeed was congenial to her, but labor 
was irksome. She had never, till now, tasted 
the sweets of repose, or been entirely mistress 
of her time and talents. 

In 1820, her husband relinquished his connec- 
tion with public affairs, and again had recourse 
to that literary exertion which circumstances 
rendered necessary. Our authoress now resum- 
ed her pen to obtain the means of providing for 
herchild. In 1821, she published ‘The Scholar,’ 
a romance of education, (which was rewarded 
with a prize from the French Academy,) deserv- 
ing a place among the best books on education. 
The same kind of merit belongs to the ‘New 
Stories,’ which appeared in 1823. The tale en- 
titled ‘ Nadir’ is one of Madame Guizot’s com- 
positions, a work in which imagination renders 
important services to the cause of truth. 

But these various publications could only be 
considered as a kind of fragments. From Ma- 
dame Guizot might be expected a theory of edu- 
cation; it was promised in each of her works; 
and in her ‘Family Letters on Domestic Educa- 
tion’ (1826) she fulfilled herengagement. There, 
without any systematic stiffness, under a form 
which admits readily of examples, details, and 
digressions, she treated of the most important 
questions of moral philosophy, and indicated by 
their application, how the most absolute truths 
ought to regulate the conduct of life, and be 
impressed on the minds of children. 
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This work was composed with rapidity, and 


-under a debilitated state of health. Attacked 


by aslow disease, she appeared to become weaker, 
but without losing her mental activity. During 
more than a year, she strove against illness, an- 
imated by exertion to a sense of duty. At 
length she became convinced of the vanity of 
her efforts ; she felt that her fate was inevitable, 
and submitted to it with resignation. Receiving 
these attentions which were prompted by the 
most devoted affection, she confined her thoughts 
to approaching death. In the intervals of her 
sufferings, she discoursed concerning those 
truths which had regulated her life. 

On the 30th of July, 1827, she tenderly and 
tranquilly took leave of her husband, her son, 
and her family ; and said that she felt herself 
near her end. On the morning of the Ist of 
August, at ten o’clock, she requested her hus- 
band to read to her. He read a letter of Fene- 
lon, for a person laboring under sickness; then 
he commenced a sermon of Bossuet, on the im- 
mortality of the soul ; and whilst he was read- 
ing the sermon, she expired. Madame Guizot 
was buried according to the rites of the Reform- 
ed Church—the religion of her husband—and 
the only form of worship,the funeral ceremonies 
of which presented nothing contrary to the ten- 
ets of her belief. 

M. Guizot is now the Prime Minister of 
France. 


— 
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MEMOIR OF BRYAN WALLER PROCTOR. 


This writer is best known, both at home and 
in foreign countries, by the appellation of Barry 
Cornwa Lt, usually prefixed to his works for 
reasons known only to himself. No plausible 
excuse has been given for his concealment of 
his real name. No biography of this poet has 
yet appeared, and little respecting his early life 
is known, even by his friends. Bryan Waller 
Proctor was born in London, and is of a respec- 


table family in the northern part of England.— 


He received the first rudiments of his education 
at Ealing, a village near Lendon, and was re- 
moved from thence to Harrow Grammar School, 
where he remained four years, and numbered 
among his school-fellows Lord Byron, Mr Peel, 


the minister for the home department,and several 
individuals who subsequently became noted in 
the world. Dr. Drury was head-master of Har- 
row, at that time ; and his encomiums have been 
sounded in high terms by more than one of his 
scholars. This Dr. Drury it was who became 
the means of the introduction of Kean the actor 
on the London stage, having seen him acting in 
Devonshire, and conceived a high opinion‘of his 
talents. 

From the school at Harrow, Proctor was sent 
te the town of Calne, in Wiltshire, where he 
was placed with a solicitor to learn his business. 
The solicitor’s name was Atherston, a clever 


and excellent man. With this master, he re- 
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mained four. years, and then proceeded to Lon- 
don. 

At the time Practor.resided at Calne, several 
characters well known to the literary world 
dwelt in the neighborhood ; among them were 
Crabbe, Moore, and Bowles. Dr. Priestly, the 
philosopher, once occupied a house opposite to 
that in which Mr. Atherston resided.’ Coleridge, 
after Mr. Atherston quitted it, dwelt.in the house 
where Proctor had undergone his legal proba- 
tien. This is nota little curious asa coinci- 
dence, for it does not appear that any of these 
celebrated men were natives of the town of 
Calne, the very aspect of which is as little poeti- 
cal or literary or philosophic as it can well be. 

On leaving Calne and the drudgery of the 
initiatory part of his profession,the poet became 
the pupil of a conveyancer in one of the inns of 
court, it is generally reported ef Lincoln’s-Inn. 
He had also determined to go to the bar, but 
circumstances intervening to change this reso- 
lution, Proctor pursued his original profession 
of a conveyancer. 

The models on which Barry Cornwall has 
founded his poetic style may be found among 
the older lyric and dramatic poets of England. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Decker, Mar- 
low, and Massinger, among our writers on the 
drama, and Milton in the epic walk, he seems 
to have read with more than common care, and 
to have studied some portions of their works se 
closely as to have imitated them unconsciously, 
as may be observed in his printed works. In 
stature Proctor is below the middle height rather 
than above. His physiognomy is mild, and dis- 
plays, with that sedateness and melancholy cast 
which is observable in his poetry, the indica- 
tions of kindness of heart and an amiable, al- 
though somewhat ofa feeble, rather than mas- 
euline, character. He is married recently, and 
much of his time is necessarily occupied with 
the affairs of business. It is probably owing to 
this that his appearance before the public has 
been so rare of late. A page or two in the ‘New 
Monthly Magazine,’ or an occasional contribu- 
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tion to some of the literary annuals, are all in 
which, for several years, his pen is to be recog- 
nised by the public. 

The poetry of Barry Cornwall, is built entire- 
ly. upon the dramatists of the sixteenth century, 
and all he writes is deeply imbued with their 
spirit. There islittle or none of their energy, it 
is true, but there is much of their fine character, 
their pathos, their sadness, and their gentle pas- 
sion. There is a propensity in Barry Corawall 
to select subjects from among the morbid feel- 
ings of our nature, or from her erratic wander- 
ings, rather than from her master-pieces in in- 
Of the most perfect hu- 
manity he is shy ; and even prefers to revel, in 


tellect and passion. 


one instance, amid the dreams of an insanity 
which is not the offspring of calamity, but -in- 
herent from his heroine’s birth, born with her 
and part of her being. Perhapssucha subject is 
not the happiest for poetry; yet no one can deny, 
that in ‘Marcian Colonna’ as much has been 
made of it, without shecking the feelings of the 
reader or violating propriety, as it was possible 
to make. There are passages in the works of 
Barry Cornwall which will bear comparison 
with any others of our later poets, when read 
detached from their immediate connection, their 
antecedent or subsequent verses. In some of 
his works the poet falls into scenes of calm, 
contemplative, philosophical feeling, which af- 
ford materials for thinking, as well as yield a 
He 
seems to feel all he writes ; and so feeling every 


fund of high amusemert and deep interest. 


thing, he has an earnestness which is rarely to 
be found, so sustained any where, as in his un- 
ruffled and tranquil poetry. His variations are 
less than those of most contemporary writers ;— 
he pursues his course unbrokenly along,in gentle, 
chaste beauty. 

It has been observed that the variety of the 
human countenance is so great, it is probable no 
two persons ever existed exactly like each other, 
if placed side by side. The same variety seems 
to hold good in respect to the variety of style 


There are no two 


and difference among writers. 











so much alike that a practised reader can be mis- 
taken, judging from their entire works. Barry 
Cornwall stands out as distinctly from his con- 
temporaries, and has his features of difference 
from them as clearly distinguished, as the poetry 
of Byron is to be distinguished from the prosaic 
rhymes or hexameters of Southey. His char- 
acter asa poet is precisely that of the man, and 
there is no difficulty therefore, with his works 
before a stranger, for him to appreciate justly 
one by the other. Ofall the living poets of Eng- 
land, not one has carried himself more blame- 
lessly, or pursued his course through life’s jour- 
ney with more honor and credit to himself, with 
less assumption and more claim to honest praise, 
than Barry Cornwall. 


— ge 
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A VISION. 


This is little more than the recollection of an actual 
dream. 


The night was gloomy. Through the sky of June 
Roll’d the eternal moon, 

’Midst dark and heavy clouds, that bore 

A shadowy likeness to those fabled things 

That sprung of old from man’s imaginings. 

Each seem’d a fierce reality: some wore 

The forms of sphinx and hippogriff, or seem’d 
Nourish’d among the wonders of the deep, 

And wilder than the poet ever dream’d: 

And there were cars—steeds with their proud necks 


nt 
Tower, and temple, and broken continent: 
And all, as upon a sea, 
In the blue ether floated silently. 


I lay upon my bed and sank to sleep: 

And then I fancied that ] rode upon 

The waters, and had power to call 

Up i who had lived in ages gone, 

And scenes and stories half forgot, and all 
That on my young imagination 

Had come like fairy visions, and departed. 
And ever by me a broad current pass’d 
Slowly, from which at times up started 
Dim scenes and ill-defined shapes. At last 
I bade the billows render up their dead, 
And all their wild inhabitants; and I 
Summoned the spirits who perish’d, 

Or took their stations in the starry sky, 
When Jove himself bow’d his Saturnian head 
Before the One Divinity. 

First, I saw the landscape fair 

‘Towering in the clear blue air, 

Like Ida’s woody summits and sweet fields, 
Where all that Nature yields 

Flourishes. Three proud shapes were seen, 
Standing upon the green 
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Like Olympian queens descended. 
One was adorn’d, and one 
Wore her ee tresses bound 
With simple flowers; the third was'crown’d, 
And from amidst her raven hair, 
Like stars, imperial jewels shone. 
—Not oné of those figures divine 
But might have sate in Juno’s chair, 
And smiled in great _— 
On Jove, though the blue skies were shaken: 
Or, with superior aspect, taken 
From Hebe’s hand nectarean wine. 
And that Dardanian boy was there 
Whom pale CEnone loved: his hair 
Was black, and curl’d his temples ’round; 
His limbs were free and his forehead fair, 
And as he stood on arising ground, 
And back his dark locks proudly toss’d 
A shepherd youth he look’d, but trod 
On the green-sward like a god; 
Most like Apollo when he play’d 
’Fore Midas), in the Phrygian shade, 
ith Pan, and the Sylvan host. 


And now from out the watery floor 

A city rose, and well she wore 

Her beauty, and stupendous walls, 

And towers that touch’d the stars, and halls 
Pillar’d = ae marble, whence 
Palace on lo ace sprung}; 

And over all rb gardens bay. 

Where, amongst silver waterfalls, 

Cedars and spice-trees and green bowers, 
And sweet winds playing with all the flowers 
Of Persia and Araby, 

Walked princely shapes: some with an air 
Like warriors, some like ladies fair, 
Listening, and, amidst all, the king 
Nebuchadnezzar rioting 

In supreme magnificence. 

—This was famous Babylon. 


That glorious vision pass’d on, 

And then I heard the Jaurel-branches sigh 

That still grow where the bright-eyed muses walk’d 
And Pelion shook his piny locks, and talk’d 
Mourntfully to the fields of Thessaly. 

And there I saw, piereing the deep blue sky, 
And radiant with Sis diadem of snow, 

Crown’d Olympus: and the hills below 

Look’d like inferior spirits tending round 

His pure supremacy; and a sound 

Went rolling onwards through a sunny calm, 

As if immortal voices then had spoken, 

And, with rich noises, broken 

The silence which that holy place bad bred. 

I knelt—and as I knelt, haply in token 

Of thanks, there fell a honey’d shower of balm, 
And the imperial mountain bow’d his hoary head. 


And then came one who on the Nubian sands 
Perish’d for love; and with him the wanton queen 
Egyptian, in her state was seen; 

And how she smiled, and kiss’d his willing hands, 
And said she would not love, and swore to die, 
And laugh’d upon the Roman Antony. 

Oh, matchless Cleopatra! never since 

Has one, and never more 

Shall one like thee tread on the Egypt shore, 

Or lavish such royal magnificence: 

Never shall one laugh, love, or die like thee, 

Or own so sweet a witchery: 

And, brave Mark Amony, that thou couldst give 
Half the wide world to live 

With that enchantress, did become thee well; 

For love is wiser than ambition.— 

Queen and thou, lofty triamvir, fare ye well. 
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And then I heard the sullen waters roar, 

And saw them cast their surf upon the strand, 
And then rebounding toward some far-seen land, 
They wash’d and wash’d its melancholy shore: 
And the terrific spirits, bred 

In the sea-eaverns, moved by those fierce jars, 
Rose up like giants from their watery bed, 

And shook their silver hair against the stars. 
Then, bursts like thunder—joyous out-cries wild— 
Sounds as from trumpets, and from drums, 

And music, like the lulling noise that comes 
From nurses when they hush their charge to sleep, 
Came in confusion from the deep. 

Methought one told me that a child 

Was that night unto the great Neptune born; 
And then old Triton blew his curled horn, 

And the Leviathan lash’d the foaming seas, 
And the wanton Nereides 

Came up like Phantoms from their coral halls, 
And laugh’d and sung like tipsy Bacchanals, 
Till all the fury of the ocean broke 

Upon my ear I trembled and awoke. 





Se 


CROMWELL. 

Somewhat apart, but undistinguish’d all 
From those around, sate Cromwell. In his eye 
Collected, peer’d deceit: yet withal blazed 
A stern and steady fire: half hypocrite 
And zealut half was he, and had become 
Perchanee, but that the dawning light then shone, 
A dark inquisitor, and fit to share 
Those works of fire, whereby the cowled monk 
Was wont convince the writhing heretic. 
At last he slowly rose.—Silent at first 
He stood as night: gloomy his brow, but touch’d 
And elevate by fanatic flame, that rose 
Far from the heart. Like some dark rock, whose rifts 
Hold nitrous = whereon the lightning fires 
Have glanced, and left a pale and livid light, 
So he, some corpor’al nerve being struck, stoed there 
Glaring, but cold and pitiless. Even hope 
ag brightest angel whom the heavens have given 

o lead and cheer us onwards) shrank aghast 
From that stern look, despairing. 


xecmnsteinastenette 


SONG. 


Here’s a health to thee Jessy.—Buans. 


Here’s a health to thee, Mary, 
Here’s a health to thee ; 

The drinkers are gone, 

And I am alone, 

To think ofhome anc. thee, Mary. 


There are some who may shine o’er thee, Mary, 
And many as frank and free, 

And a few as fair, 

But the summer air 

Is not more sweet to me, Mary. 


I have thought of thy last low sigh, Mary, 
And thy dimm’d and gentle eye ; 

And I’ve call’d on thy name 

When the night winds came, 

And heard my heart reply, Mary. 


Be thou but true to me Mary, 

And I'll be trne to thee ; 

And at set ef sun, 

When my task is done. 

Be sure that I’m ever with thee, Mary. 


THE MAGDALEN. 


And woman who had wept her loveliest dower, 
There hid her broken heart. Paris, st. 15. 


I do remember it. “Twas such a face 
As Guido would have loved to dwell upon; 
But oh! the touches of his pencil never 
Could paint her perfect beauty. In her home 
Which once she did desert) I saw her last; 
ropp’d up by pillows, swelling round her like 
Soft heaps of snow, yielding and fit to bear 
Her faded figure. tanta her well: 
Her brow was fair, but very pale, and Jook’d 
Like stainless marble; a touch methought would soil 
Its whiteness. Over her temple one blue vein 
Ran like a tendril; one through her shadowy hand 
Branch’d like the fibre of a leaf—away. 
Her mouth was tremulous, and her cheek wore then 
A flush of beautiful vermillion, 
But more like art than nature; and her eye 
Spoke as became the youthful Magdalen, 
Dying and broken-hearted. ......+ 


——_—_——>—_— 


‘WHEN SHALL WE MEET 
AGAIN®”? 

When shall we three meet again? 

We will meet when the storms and rain 
Of Autumn come, and the winds go by 
Our dwelling with a fearful cry, 

And shake the red leaves from the trees; 
And when they say that the year must die, 
Amongst their dreary harmonies 

We ’Il mingle a wild but livelier strain; 
And sing “ We three HAVE met again.” 


Three sprightly spirits are we now: 
One upon her maiden brew 

Bears life and beauty, and her smile 
Shall cheer me on for many a mile; 
For I am going far away, 

To see the blue and cloudless day 
Shine on the fields of Italy: 

What though full many a heavy hour 
May press me with its silent power, 
And I upon a foreign shore 

A strauger, feel that touch the more? 
Yet, from amidst thy sadness, I 

Will jook upon futurity, 

And half forget my moody vein, 

In the thought that “‘ We sHALL meet again.” 


When the Autumn nights are long 
We will sing some —— song; 

And yeu, my friend, whose silver tone 
Makes Music’s ver voice your own, 
You shall pour your richest numbers, 
And ’wake the silent night from slumbers; 
And, gentle Helen, thou shalt be 
Queen of the hour to him and me, 
And we will braid amidst thy hair 
Roses like thy bosom fair, 

And we will fangh and worship thee, 
As the spirit of poetry. 

Away, ——— I must go 

Over the wild and bounding waters; 
But amongst the Rowan daughters 

I shall think of thee, as now: 
And——f a lofty line 

Remind me of thy verse divine, 

Or if some sweet melody 

Should bring a thought of home to me, 
I will neglect the soothing strain, 

To sigh “Oh! may we meet again.” 

















WISHES. 


Now, give me but a cot that’s geod, 

In mad great town’s neighborhood: 

A garden, where the winds may play 
Fresh from the blue hills far away, 

And wanton with such trees as bear 
Their loads of through all the year, 
Laurel, and dusky juniper: 

So may some friends, whose social talk 

i love, there taking their evening walk 
And spend a frequent holiday. 


And may I own a quiet room, 
Where the morning sun may come, 
Stored with books of poesy, 
Tale, science, eld morality, 
Fable and divine history, 
Ranged in separate cases round, 
Each with living marble crown’d. 
Here should Apollo stand, and there 
Isis, with her sweeping hair: 
Here Phidian Jove, or the face of thought 
Of Pallas, or Laocoon, 
Or Adrian’s bey Antinous, 
> oe —. a 

r some that conquest lat 
From the land Italian. ee 


And one I'd have whose heaving breast 
Should rock me nightly to my rest, 
By holy chains bound fast to me, 
Faster by Love’s sweet sorcery. 
I would not have my beauty as 
Juno or Paphian Venus was, 
4 — ay on crested moon ,; 
se, haply, might change as soon}, 

rr Portic, that high ‘Roman i 
Or she who set the world on flame, 
Spartan Helen, who did leave 

er husband-king to grieve, 
And fled with Priam’s shepherd-boy, 
And caused the mighty tale of Troy. 
She should be a woman who 
(Graceful without much endeavor) 
Could praise or excuse all I do, 
And love me ever. 
I'd have her thoughts fair, and her skin 
White as the white soul within; 
And her fringed eyes ef darkest blue, 
Which the great soul looketh through, 
Like heaven’s own gates cerulean: 
And these I’d gaze and gaze upon, 
As did of old Pygmalion. 


Se ote 


SONG. 


Thou shalt sing to me 

When the waves are sleeping, 

And the winds are creeping ° 
’Round the embowering chestnut-tree, 


Thou shalt sing by night, 

When no birds are calling, 

And the stars are fallin 

Brightly from their mansions bright. 


Of those thy song shall tell, 

From whom we’ve never parted, 
The young, the tender-hearted, 
The gay, and all who loved us well. 


But we'll not profane 

Such a gentle hour, 

Nor our favorite bower, 

Witha thought that tastes of pain. 
o 
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SERENADE.—(TWILIGHT.) 


The western skies are no longer gay, 

For the sun of the summer has died away, 
Yet left no gloom: 

For ere the Spirit of heaven went, 

He strung night's shadowy instrument, 
And hung on every leaf perfume. 


To each sweet breeze that haunts the world, 
And sleeps by day in the rose-leaf curl’d, 
A warmth he gave: 
He has left a life in these marble halls, 
And beauty on yon white water-falls, 


And still at his bidding these dark pines wave. 


Rich is the sun with his golden hair, 

And his eye is too bright for man te bear; 
And when he shrouds 

His brow in vapor and all the west 

Strews gold, as to welcome a kingly guest, 
He looks like a god on his throne of clouds. 


Yet—I know an eye as — as hi 

And asmile more soft, and lips of bliss, 
Oh! lovelier far: 

And arm as white as the milk-white dove, 

And a bosom all warm and rich with love, 
And a heart—as the hearts of angels are. 


She listens now to my wild guitar, 

And she hides her beyond yon lattice bar 
(A girl’s delight): 

Yet she never will let me linger long, 

But comes and rewards my twilight song, 
And treats her love wi kiss by night. 


a 
MELANCHOLY. 


“There is a mighty spirit, known on earth 

By many names, though one alone becomes 
Its mystery, its beauty, and its power. 

It isnot Fear—’tis not the passive fear 

That sinks before the future, nor the dark 
Despondency that'hangs upon the past; 
Not the soft spirit ‘that doth bow to pain, 
Nor that which dreads itself, or slowly eats 
Like a dull canker till the heart decays. 

Bat in the meditative mind it lives, 
Shelter’d, caress’d, and yields a great return. 
And in the deep silent communion 

Which it holds over the poet’s soul, 
Tempers, and doth befit him to ebe 

High inspiration. To tke storm and winds 
It giveth answer in as proud a tone ; 

‘Or on its seat, the heart of man receives 
The — tidings of the elements. - 
I—often home returning from a spot 

Holy to me from many wanderings, 

‘Of fancy, or in fact, have felt the power 

‘Of MELANCHOLY Stealing on my soul 
Mingling with pleasant images, and from 
Sorrow dividing joy ; until the shape 

Of each did gather to a diviner hue, 

And shone unclouded by a thought of pain. 
Grief may sublime itself, and pluck the sting 
From out its breast, and muse until it seem 
Ethereal, starry, speculative, wise. 

But then it is that Miteochely comes. 

t-charming grief—(as the morning stills 

The tempest an} and from ite frecfal re . 
Draws a pale light, by which we see ourselves, 

The present, and the future, and the past. 

























































TO 


Beauty! never more shalt thou 
Gently speak unto me, 

Nor the smile undo me 

{I may tell thy witchery now). 





Like the lips oflove _ 
Came thy sweet caressing, 
Grateful as a sudden blessing 
Falling from the skies above. 


And is thy beauty gone— 

And thy voice departed ? 

And is thy bright eye bright no more ? 
Oh! why were we for ever parted ? 


Thou art lying now alone, 

Chain’d in thy lasting sleep, 

In those low chambers of the deep, 
Where sea-nymphs are dreaming, 
And the under-waters streaming 
Silently by the coral shore. 

And not a wind that wantons here 
With the upper billow, 

Can reach thee on thy sandy pillow: 
So thou wilt slumber quiet, dear. 


Thou wast buried nobly; all 

The elements in their pomp attended, 

And their various music blended 

To grace thy funeral. 

The thunder mutter’d along the sky, 

And the lightning lit his torch on high; 
The tempest blew his trumpet o’er thee, 
And the ocean rose and sunk before thee, 
And its mountains roar’d harmoniously. 


For me—I do believe that we 

Shall meet again in after days, 

And I shall once more, see 

The smile I used to praise, 

And touch the roses of those lips, 

And in the splendor of thine eye 

— shrouded in a cold eclipse}, 
ask as beneath a sunny sky. 

I would not lose the thought that flies 

By me, that 1 shall see thee dear, 

In the bright bowers of Paradise, 

As sweet (no more) as thou wast here, 

For all the promised joys that man 

Hath gather’d from the Ottoman. 


—— 


Once, in a dream, I saw a shape of power 

And unimaginable beauty, clad bs 

In a vest of brightness star-dropt, armed with 

A spear (celestial temper) while around 

Blazed circling light—intense—and far beyond 

Those sheeted lightnings, that, by night, cast out 

Their splendors near the line. The vision spoke 

Cheering, and as it spoke, the air became 

Painfully sweet. Such odours as the rose 

Wastes on the summer air, or such as rise 

From beds of hyacinths, or from jasmine flowers, 

Or when the blue-eyed violet weeps upon 

Some sloping bank remote, while the young sun 

ce within her sheltering bower of leaves) 
ries up her tears, were nought—fantastical. 

It spoke—in tones cathedral organs (touehed 

By master hands) ne’er gave—nor April winds, 

W andering through harps AZolian—nor the note 

Of pastoral pipe, heard on the Garonne banks 

At eventide—nor Spanish youth’s guitar, 

Night-touched—nor strains that take the charmedear, 

Bieathed by the ’witching dames of Italy. 
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LINES 
oN THE DEATH OF A FRIEND, WHO DIED 47 
ROME OF THE MAL’ ARIA. 


© Rome! amongst thy temples high, 

And columns with the wild weed crown’d, 

And sculptured capital, that lie 

Struck down, and in the grasp of Time, 

How many a mighty heart sublime 

Lies dead and stripp’d of all its fame, 

Like those who never earn’d a name, 

Or play’d a base or vulgar part; 

And now—thou hast another heart 

_ better in the wide world found) 
uried in thy immortal ground. 

For thou—(althongh thy works of stone, 

All in their times renowned known 

As things of mere mortality, 

Must perish—) THOU canst never die. 


But he, the burthen of my song, 

Who came, but might not tarry long, 

In summer strength had perish’d. 

Oh! many a thing beside the grave 

Whom few coaillens and none could save, 
Hath he, with weak but hurrying tread 
Pass’d. And he is with the dead! 

“ The dead”—whom now ’twere vain to eall 
While lying in their silent sleep. 

And yet we cannot help but weep, 

Albeit ’tis idle, idle all. 

Then let this poor memorial 5 , 
Remind some of kis early day, 

And to all who loved him, say, 

Though gone, he is not quite forgot. 

While to those who knew him not 

It is enough to tell that he 

Was such a man as men should be; 

That bam, hy nor act, nor love could save; 

And that he lies in a foreign grave. 


nn 
A STORMY NIGHT. 








It is a stormy night, and the wild sea 

That sounds for ever, now upon the beach 

Is pouring all its power. Each after each 

The hurrying waves cry out rejoicingly, 

And crowding onwards, seem as they would reach 
The height Itread upon. The winds are high, 
And the quiek lightnings shoot along the sky, 
Atintervals. Itis saben to teach 

Vain man his insignificance; and yet, 

Though all the aout in their might have met, 
At every pause comes ringing on my ear 

A sterner murmur, and I seem to hear 

The voice of Silence sounding from her throne 

Of darkness, mightier than all—but all alone. 


——— 
FLOWERS. 


There the rose unveils 
Her breast of beauty, and each delicate bud 

O’ the season comes in turn to bloom and perish. 
But first of all the violet, with an eye 

Blue as the midnight heavens, the frail snow-drop, 
Born of the inet of winter, and on his brow 
Fix’d like a pale and solitary star: 

The languid hyacinth, and wild primrose, 

And daisy trodden down like modesty: 

The fox-gleve, m whose drooping bells the bee 
Makes sweet her music; the narcissus (named 
From him who died for love), the tangled woodbine, 
Lilacs, and flowering limes, and scented thorns; 
And some from whom the voluptuous winds of June 
Catch their perfumings. 





Divine lady, who hast been, 

Like a young and widowed queen, 
Pining for thy husband dear 

Twice the months that fill the year; 
And, as Dian waxed and waned, 
Even to her light complain’d, 

And to the Siberian North,--- 

Smile, and put thy beauty forth ; 

For upoa tue wings of war, 

Amidst pennons flying far, 

Trumpets and the stormy drums, 
Arm’d with his fame, he comes 
Homewards, having swept the seas :--~ 
Homewards, for a Fitle ease, 

After all his toil, he comes,--- 

For thy home-sweet looks of beauty, 
For the smiles that lighten duty, 

For the love which absence measures, 
And the hoarded wedded treasures, 
Such as hang upon a kiss, 

Tender on and questi 





Where the last the sweetest is : 
He cometh from the Indian shores, 
Where the lashing lion roars, 

By the tusked elephant, 

And the cruel tigers pant 

In the watery juagles near. 


Husband !---laurell’d conqueror ! 
To thy wife, who hath no peer, 
Welcome !---welcome unto her 
From the parched Inaian shore, 
From the land where lions roar, 
Welcome to a peaceful clime. 
Oh, how long hath patient Time 
Waited for thee ; and how long 
Echo, with ber silver son 
— all the notes of pain,) 
ath allured thee back again. 

Husband, thon art come at last, 
And the present and the past 
Shall put out their blossoms, both; 
And the future shall be loath 

To look dark or perilous. 

Joy alone shall tend on us}; 
Saving him we’ll nothing see 

In the fair futurity. 


Thou, to whom, through toil and war, 
Thy great husband cometh far, 

Fail not at this joybright hour ; 
Re-array thy holiest bower, 

Now, with every yee leaf, 
Every odor-winged flower, 

Though its life be frail and brief,--- 
All which may be symbols fair : 
Roses, in their many ranks, 

Fit to wind through Juno’s hair ; 
Violets which, from Southern banks, 
Breathe into the languid air 
Sweetness, when the morn is near; 
And the yellow saffron, dear 

‘To Hymen, and the poppy red ; 
Let the last adorn his bed, 

And the rich nepenthe’s bloom 

Fill his cup with strange perfume. 
Haste thee, beauty, haste thee now, 
Bind the myrtle on thy brow 
(Venus loved it---so must thou,) 
And with thy adorned charms, 

In thy white embracing arms, 
Clasp him as the ivy,-~no, 

That doth prey upon the tree ; 
Never like the ivy be : 

Like the green and curling vine, 


Miscellaneous 
TO A CONQUEROR’S WIFE ON HIS RE- 
TURN. 
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In thy purest arms entwine 

Him to whom thy heart was given; 

And bid him (when upon thy breast, 
Still a victor, he is prest ) 

Weicome to his own sweet heaven. 


—— 


ROSAMUND GRAY.—(A FRAGMENT.) 


Once—but she died—I knew a village girl 

{Poor Rosamund Gray), who, in my fancy, did 
Surpass the deities you tell me of. 

Haply you may have pass’d her; and indeed 

Her beauty was not made for all observance, 

If beauty it might be call’d. It was a sick 

And melancholy loveliness, that pleased 

But few; and somewhat of its charm, perhaps, 
Owed to the lonely spot she dwelt in.—I 

Knew her from her infancy; a shy, sad girl; 

And gossips when they saw her, oftentimes 
Would tell her juture fortunes. They would note 
Her deep blue eyes, which seem’d as they already 
Had made fast fiends with sorrow, and would say 
Hers was an early fate: that she would pine 

From grief—neglect—or cast her youth away 

On love without requital—She grew a woman: 
Yet, when from some long absence 1 returu’d, 

i knew again the pretty child { left. 

Her hair of deepest chesnut (that which once 

Fell in thick shining clusters), ’round a brow 

Pale as Greek marble, wander’d tastefully: 

But still there was the same blue eyes, and still 
‘Their melancholy splendor; bearing now 

Proof of the gossip’s prophecy. 





ee 
SONNET. 


TO MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Michael! thou wast the mightiest spirit of ail 
Who taught or learn’d Italian art sublime: 
And long shall thy renown survive the time 
When Ruin tesherself thy works shall call. 
One only {and he perish’d in his prime), 
Could mate with thee; and m one path alone. 
Txov didst regenerate art; and from the stone 
Started the breathing image, perfect grea}; 
And such 2s ‘haply, in his after state, 
Man shall attain: and thou couldst trace the rhyme 
That lifts its parent to the skies, thus bending 
To thy resistless powers the sisters three, 
Painting, and Sculpture, and wing’d Poetry. 
—Whow can I place beside thee—not descending? 


—>——_-_ 


SONNET. 


WINTER. 
ilove to listen when the year grows old, 
And noisy: like some weak life-wrinkled thing, 
That vents his splenetic humors, murmuring 
At ills he shares in common with the bold. 
Then from my quiet room the Winter cold 
is barr’d out like a thief: but should one bring 
A frozen hand, the which December’s wi 
Hath struck so fiercely, that he scarce can hold 
The stiffen’d finger tow’rd the grate, I lend 
A double welcome to the victim, who 
Comes shivering, with pale looks, and lips of blue. 
And through the snow and splashing rain could walk, 
For some few hours of hind and social talk: 
And deem him, more thar ever, now—m y friend. 








HEREAFTER. 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.—Worpswortn. 


I saw a shape of beauty in adream 

Gazing on me__ I saw her bright eyes gleam 
Like planets when the waned Moon is gone 
Out of the skies. We two were quite alone; 
But ’tween us there was drawn an iey bar, 
That shone and sparkled like a streaming star, 
And daunted me, for all the air around 

Was like the coldest peringy. There was no sound 
Or motion from the sight that met my eye ; 
Yet 1 sat mate, and listen’d paintull 

To cateh the faintest whisper from the form. 
Oh! I could have endured the wildest storm 
Better than the bright silence of those eyes. 
They froze ay so At last she seem’d to rise, 
Ando ing her white bosom, bade me come 
Unto her heart, and dwell in that ealm home 
For ever. Howl flew! the bar was shatter’d 
To fragments ina moment, and 1 scatter’d 
The bonds that bound me, as the Hebrew tore 
The puny cords which in his sleep he wore. 
---I flew on, gasping, through the chilling air, 
Whieh like a winter evening glimmer’d there--- 
A grey and melancholy light that seems 

Born only for those dim mysterious dreams 
That haunt the speculator’s brain, and grows 
At last to darkness, and begets repose. 


I stood beside her, (there was mighty space 
Between us, though I seem’d to touch the place 
Whereon she was,) and she put forth her hand, 
And with a look of most supreme command 
But mild as morning, took me to her heart. 

---I fainted, died---I know not what ;---the smart 
Of death methought was on me ; but she smiled, 
Like a fond mother o’er her fainting child, 

And I arose. I heard that beauty call 

Upen me, with a voice so musical, 

So deep, and calm, aud touching, that had E 
Been buried in the chambers of the earth, 

Thad awoke; and claim’d a lovelier birth. 

4 hsten’d to the music of her sigh 

at came across me like a summer shower 
Freshening the waters, and I blest the power, 
Whate’er it was, that drew me to that place, 
And let me gaze upon so fair a face. 


*“Youth!”’---as she spoke I gloried ; “Thou shalt see: 
The secrets of the dead. This golden key 
as the wide doors of yon pyramid, 

he 


re all the goodness of the past is hid. _ 
Wickedness yr : but here, beneath my reign, 
There’s much of happiness, and nought of pain. 


What there is after, yet you may not know, 
Nor may I be allow’d---can I show, 

Oh! fear me not; my heart hath Jost its chill 
Towards thee now, but I will love thee still. 
Jam not dreadful, youth; I——stay your breath 
And listen to me !——I am called ‘ Death.’ 

Iam belied, and mock’d, and masqued in bones, 
And hated by the bad, and with deep groans, 
Am worshipp’d like a demon, and with tears, 
And all the horrid host of human fears. 

Yet some for me, will lose themselves in war, 
And some in revelry, and some in crime, 

And some in youth, will court me from afar, 
Striking the spirit down before its time. 


“] love more gentle visitings, when the Good 
(Aged and young, in numbers---like a flood 
ajestically flowing in its course,) — 
Come te my shadowy dwellings, without force. 
Those hide I amongst flowers that bloom forever, 
Or lay them dowa by youder pleasant river, 
That wanders to the laud oblivious. 
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Here shall you rest for ages ; even by ts 
Time passes in his round, ¢]though his power 
May not be felt here till the final hour, 

When this dim land shall vanish, and the sight 


Open again upon some world of light. 


“Come, thou mayst taste of purer pleasures yet, 
Although thine iced limbs have lost their motion ; 
And every sorrow thou wilt here forget 

(Thou hast fog already, while I speak.) 
---Here lie, round th head the violet 

Shall spring, and in the distance, the blue ocean 
Shall roll, and there the moon shall seem to break 
From out the clouds, and (for 1 know the sights 
That do delight thee} that fair scene shall change . . 
From time to time ; and then thine eye shall range 
And revel all amongst the etherial lights 

That star the blue skies upon moonless nights 5 
And brightest eolors shall gleam before thine eye, 
And flowers arise and soft shapes pass thee by ; 
And perfumes shall exhale o’er thee, and here 
Are songs tocharm thy melancholy ear, 

As dim and distant as the “eackoo-bird” 

To whom no mate replies, or that sad tone 

Of love, in deep untrodden forests heard, 

That cometh from the nightingale alone.” 


How fearful were the words the lady spc ke !--- 
At first, her voice upon my sense had broke 
So sudden that I started, but at last 
It fell and fainted, and, like music past, < ’ 
Hung in my ear---or some memorial song, 
That will not leave us while we walk among 
Old scenes---although they whom we prized of yore 
Now live or haunt those pleasant spots no more. 





What further ?---nothing. The fair shape was gone 5 
And I was on my couch, awake, alone. 


——— 
THE LAST SONG. 


Must it be!—Then farewell, 

Thou whom my woman’s heart cherished so long - 
Farewell, and be this song 

The last, wherein I say ‘ [ loved thee well.’ 


Many a weary strain 

— yet heard by thee) hath this poor breath 
ttered, of Love and Death, 

And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 


Oh! if in after years 

The tale that 1 am dead shall touch thy heart, 
Bid not the pain depart ; . 

But shed, over my grave, a few sad tears. 


Think of me—=still so young, 

Silent, though fond, who cast my life away, 
Daring to mevey A 

The passionate Spirit that around me elung. 


Farewell again ; and yet, 

Must it indeed be so—and on this shore 
Shall you and I no more 

Together see the sun of Summer set ? 


For me, my days are gone: 

o more shall I, in vintage times, prepare 
Chaplets to bind my hair, 
As I was wont: oh ’twas for you alone. 


But on my bier I’ll lay 
Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan, 
Martyr of love to man, 

And, like a broken flower, gently decay. 
















DERWENT-WATER AND SKIDDAW. 
Deep stillness lies upon this lovely lake. 
The air is calm: the forest trees are still : 
The river windeth without noise, and here 
The fall of fountains comes not, nor the sound 
Of the white cataract Lodore. The voice, 
The mighty mountain voice---itself is dumb. 
Only, far distant and scarce heard, the dash 
Of waters, broken by some beatman’s oar, 
Disturbs the gclden, calm monoteny. 
The earth seems quiet, like same docile thing 
Obeying the blue beauty of the skies ; 
And the soft air, through which the tempest ran 
Se lately in its speed, rebels no more: 
The clouds are gone which but this morning gloom’d 
Round the great Skiddaw ; and he, wide reveal’d, 
Outdurer ef the storms, now sleeps secure 
Beneath the watching of the holy moon. 


But a few hours ago and sounds were heard 
Through all the region: Rain and the white hail sang 
Amongst the branches, and this placid lake 

Teased into mutiny : its waves (these waves 

That lie like shining silver motionless) 

Then shamed their gentle natures, and rose up 
Lashing their guardian banks, and, with wild cries 
Complaining, call’d to all the echoes round, 

And answer’d rudely the rude winds, which then 
Cast discord in the waters, until they 

Amongst themselves waged wild and glittering war. 


Oh! could imagination now assume 

The powers it lavish’d in the by-gone days 

On Fauns and Naiads, or in later times 

Village religion or wild fable flun 

O’er sylphs, and gnomes, and fairies, fancies strange, 
Here would I now compel to re-appear 

Before me,---here, upon the moon-lit grass, 

Titania, blue-eyed queen, brightest and first 

Of all the shapes which trod the emerald rings 

At midnight, or beneath the stars drank merrily 
The wild-rose dews, or framed their potent charms : 
And here should princely Oberon, sad no more, 

Be seen low whispering in his beauty’s ear, 

While round about their throne the fays should dance. 
Others the while, tending that peerless pair, 

Should fill with odorous juices cups of flewers--- 
Here---yet not so: from out thy wafery home, 
Deep sunk beneath all storms and billows, thou 
Shouldst not be torn: Sleep in thy coral cave, 
Lonely and unalarm’d, for ever sleep, 

White Galatea! for thou wast indeed 

The fairest among all the forms which left 

Their haunts---the gentle air, or ocean wide, 

River, or fount, or Teeste-ae bestow 

High love on man; but, rather let me now 

From these so witching fancies turn away, 

Lest I, beguiled too far, forget the scene 

Before me, bright as aught in fairy land. 


Skiddaw! Eternal mountain, hast thou been 
Rock’d to thy slumber by the howling winds, 

Or has the thunder or the lightnings blue 

Scared thee to quiet? To the sounding blast 
Thou gavest answer, and when thou didst dash 
The white hail in its puny rage aside, 

Thou wast not dumb, nor to the rains when they 
Ran trembling from thee :---me thou answerest not. 


Art thou indignant then, or hear I not ? 

Or, like the double-visaged god who sate 

Within the Roman temples, dost thou keep 

High watch above the northern floods to warn 
Lone ships from erring, while thy southera front 

Is sealed in sleep? Thy lofty head has long 

Stood up an everlasting mark to all 

Who wander : haply now some wretch, whose bark 
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Has drifted from its path since set of sun, 
Beholds thee shine, and kneeling his soul 

In thanks to heaven, or towards his cottage home 
Shouts amidst tears, or laughter sad as tears. 


---And shall J, whil2 these wary ta A be, complain 7 
Never: in silence as im sound art 

A thing of grandeur; and throughout the year 

‘Thy high protecting presence (let not this 

Be forgot ever) turns aside the winds 

Which else might kill the flowers of this sweet vale. 


a 
NIGHT. 


Now, to thy silent presence, Night ! 

Is this, my young song offer’d ; Oh! to thee, 

Down-looking with thy thousand eyes of light--- 

To thee, and thy starry nobility, 

That float, with a delicious murmurin 

(Though unheard here) about thy forehead blue 5 

And as they ride along, in order due, 

Circling the round globe in their wandering, 

To thee, their ancient queen, and mother, sung. 
Mother of beauty! veiled queen ! 

Fear’d and sought, and never seen 

Without a heart-imposing feeling, 

Whither art thou gently stealing ? 

In thy smiling presence I 

Kneel in star-struck idolatry, 

And turn me to thine eye (the moon,) 

Fretting that it must change se soon, 

Toying with this idle rhyme, 

I scorn that bearded villain, Time, 

Thine old remorseless enemy 

And build my linked verse to thee. 


Not dull and cold and dark art thou : 
Who that beholds thy clearer brow, 
Endiadem’d with the gentlest streaks 
Of fleecy-silver’d cloud, adorning 
Thee, fair as when the young Sun wakes 
And from his cloudy bondage breaks, 
And lights upon the breast of morning, 
But must feel thy powers--- 

Mightier than the storm that lowers, 
Fairer than the virgin Hours, 

That smile when Titan’s daughter scatters 
Her rose-leaves on the valleys low, 

And bids her Servant breezes blow. 


Not Apollo when he dies 
In the wild October skies, 
Red and stormy ; nor when he 
In his meridian beauty rides 
Over the bosom of the waters, 
And turns the blue and burning tides 
To silver, is a peer for thee, 
In thy full regality. 


——< 
SONG. 


My love is a lady of gentle line, 

Tow’rds some like the cedar bending, 
Tow’rds me she flies---like a shape divine 
From Heaven to Earth descending. 


Her very lookislifetome, —__ 

Her smile like the clear moon rising, 

And her kiss is as sweet as the honey’d bee, 
And more and more enticing. 


Mild is my love as the summer air, . 
And her cheek (her eyes half ne . 
Now rests on her full-blown bosom fair, 
Like Languor on Love reposing. 
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Lawrence !---although the muse and I have parted 
She to her airy heights, and I to toil, 

ot discontent, nor wroth, nor gloomy-hearted, 
Because I now must till a rugged soil,) 
Alth self-banished from the peerless Muse, 
Banish’d from Art’s gay groups and blending hues, 
I still gaze on thy lines, where Beauty reigns, 
With pleasure which rewards mine errant pains. 
Thus, though I con no more ihe common page, 
With learned Milton still and Shakspeare sage 
I commune, when the laboring day is over, 
Fill’d with a deep delight, like some true lover 
Whom frowning fate may not entirely sever 
From her whose love, perhaps, is lost forever. 


Even now thy potent art witches my sight, 
I see it still (with all my old delight,) 
With rainbows o’er thy beaming figures flung, 
Still bright, and, like Lyzeus ‘ever young.’ 
For thou, as Raffaelle and Correggio smiled 
On beauty in the bud, and made the child 
Immortal as the man of thoughtful brow, 
By dint of their sweet power,—so dost thou. 
And who, whilst those fair matchless children* are, 
Which, with thy radiant pencil, like a star, 
Thou broughtest into light and pictured grace, 
Shall dare assign to thee a second place ? 
Yet,—thou so lovest the art thou dost profess, 
I know,) that thou wouldst rather be deem’d Jess 
han thine ewn stature, so that they who first 
Gave art nobility, and burst 
Like dawn upon the world to shine and reign, 
Sole homage of men’s souls may still retain. 


—With whom dost thou now commune—night by night, 
When Nature, lady thine, withdraws her light, 
And even thou must cease to charm all time ? 
Is it with Michael and his stern sublime ? 
With Rembrandt’s riddles dark—a ‘mighty maze 1?’ 
Carracci’s learned lines? or Rubens’ blaze ? 
With hoary Leonardo, great i nd wise ? 
With Parma’s painters and their angel eyes ? 
Or Raffaelle, sent us down from out the sunny skies ? 
Or, leavest thou these to their immortal rest, 
Turning unto some youthful artist guest ? 
Or with some high mind or accomplish’d friend 
Dost thou delight the evening hours to spend 
By thine own fire, where proud shapes stand around, 
Deathless and eloquent, though without sound — 
All in the poet’s dreams and fancies born, 
But wrought by epee gpa like the morn ? 
Dost thou with Outley talk, a spirit learn’d, 
In wiom so long the smother’d fire has burn’d— 
Who should have been what many hope to be, 
A painter stamp’d with immortality ? 
Speak—or is ’t all enough that thou canst dream 
Of ages when thyself must be the theme 
Of praise unmix’d, from rival envy free 
If rival envy ever aim’d at thee;—) 

ot that all those around thee (thou the sun) 
Shall perish when their beauteous toil is dene : 
For some there are whose works are wrought for time, 
For future wonder, and eternal rhyme ; 
Good Stothard—old, but in his youth of fame ; 
Who is, and must survive—a potent name! 
Chantrey---and Flemish Wilkie,---Landseer young 
gee skill hath given the very beast a tongue--- 

ife, motion---till it chains the admiring eyes ;) 
And Turner, fi for his Claudian skies ; 
Hilton, Dewint, a brothers) form’d to last; 
And Collins, with his landscape unsurpass’d ; 
Callcott, whom river geds should all adore ; 
Westall,---and Leslie,---perhaps many more, 








* The children of Mr. Catmeady. 
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Who now expand their wings, arid strive and hope to 
soar. 

The great live free from envy, free from hate, 

Born or self-raised beyond that puny state 

Where warfare frets heart, and shrinks the soul, 

Which else all grandly might itself unroll 

Like morning in the east, when summer skies 

Grow bright with beauty as the darkness dies. 

—- near them wars and tempests shake the clime, 

They live unvanquish’d through the storms of time, 

Like the centurion oak, whose tower of grey 

Endureth age, but searcely owns decay ! 

Thus free dost thou live, Lawrence !---and thus free 

From hate, from wrong, envy and necesny 

Free from the pain thou givest not-+-may thy life 

Glide onward without taint of ¢are, or strife ! 

Meantime, with every grace, and many a friend, 

Centinue still thy evening time to spend, 

Feeding on lovely scenes and lofiy shapes,--- 

Pondering on thoughts, while not a charm escapes,--- 

Sitting ’midst all the gods whom painters own, 

Each standing on his pale and sculptured throne ; 

Sitting and sharing all: No miser thou, 

Who hoard’st the wealth that may be useful now ; 

But to the artist yousg and yet refined, 

Unbaring thoughts of many a master mind,--- 

Tracing the learned lines,---and sweet’ning all 

With graceful converse, never known to-pall. 

Even I, deserter from the muse’s bowers, 

Have shared with thee some pleasant, pleasant hours! 

Since wlien---(those winter evenings fair and few,) 

1 see thy spells have raised sweet shadows new. 


eS 
SONNETr. 


SPRING. 


It is not that sweet herbs and flow’rs alone 

Start up, like spirits that have lain asleep 

In their great mother’s iced bosom deep 

For months, or that the birds, more joyous grown, 
Catch once again their silver summer tone, 

And they who late from bough to bough did creep, 
Now trim their plumes upon some sunny steep, 
And seem to sing of winter overthrown. _ 
No—with an equal march the immortal mind, 

As though it never could be left behind, 

Keeps pace with every movement of the year ; 
And (for high truths are born in happiness) 

As the warm heart expands, the eye grows clear, 
And sees beyond the slave’s or bigot’s guess. 


— 
WOMAN. 


Gone from her cheek is the summer bloom, 
And her lip has lost all its faint perfame: i 
And the gloss has dropp’d from her golden hair, 
And her cheek is pale, but no longer fair. 


And the spirit that sate on her soft blue eye, 

Is struck with cold mortality; : 

And the smile that play’d round her lip has fled, 
And every charm has now left the dead. 


Like slaves they obey’d her in height of power, 
But left her all in her wintry hour; : 
And the crowd that swore for her love to die, 
Shrunk from the tone of her Jast faint sigh. 
—And this is man’s fidelity! 


’Tis Woman alone, with a purer heart, 
Can see all these idols of life depart, 
And love the more, and smile and bless 
Man in his uttermost wretchedness. 
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SONNET. 
A FRESH MORNING. 

It is a noisy morning: yet the sky 

ooks down as bright as on a summer’s day. 
‘The ocean curling as in wanton play, 
Doth bare her bosom to Apollo’s eye, 
And every whispering wind that flutters by 
Seems like a spirit charged to greet the day, 
And duly hurries tow'rd the East—away: 
For there the sun, seen o’er the mountain high, 


Comes smiling on the world. The fruit, the flower, 
Earth, heaven, the sea, and oh! the heart of man, 


And all that came within His mighty plan 


Fling back the glance in joy: and from her bower 


The spirit of MEDITATION comes, to see 
All nature join in social jubilee. 


—_——— = 


SONG. 
Sleep, my Leila: do not fear; 
Close thine eyes; thy Hassan’s here. 
Thy lover’s still beside thee: 
Then how can harm betide thee? 


Sleep, my rose of beauty, sleep, 
And I will hush thy murmurs deep, 
And watch thee while thou sleepest, 
And kiss thee if thou weepest. 


Yet, may no fears, nor aught that seems 
Evil ever haunt thy dreams. 

Dream thou of leve and flowers, 

Blue skies and happier hours. 


And I, beneath this summer moon, 
Will sing an old remember’d tune, 
Such as the winds awaken 

When slumbering leaves are shaken. 


Such as comes when o’er rude sands 
The sea-maid spreads her silver hands, 
And sinks, with scaree a motion, 

Back in the calm green ocean. 


Sweet as when the star-light goes, 
Thy dark eyes now begin to close 
On all, on me thy lover: 

They’re shut: my song is over. 


——— 


SONG. 
A MAID TO HER LOVER. 


Where’s the ring I gave to thee, 
Juan, when our love was young, 
And I upon thy bosom clung 
With alla girl’s credulity? 


In the narrow circlet lay 

An emblem as I thought (ere fears 
And doubt sprung up in after years) 
Of endless love, that mock’d decay. 


And its golden round contain’d 

For gentle hearts a silent spell, 
Within whose magic we might dwell, 
I hoped, as long as life remain’d. 


And am I then forgot by you ? 
Oh! then send back the idle token, 


For rings are naught when vows are broken, 


And useless all while love is true. 


A SEA-SHORE ECHO. 


I stand upon the wild sea-shore--- 

I see the ne | eagle soar--- 

I hear the hungry billows roar, 
And all around 

The holiow answering caves out-pour 
Their stores of sound. 


The wind, which moaneth on the waves, 
Delights me, and the surge that raves, 
Loud-talking of a thousand graves--- 
A watery theme! 
But oh! those voiees from the caves 
Speak like a dream! 


They seem long hoarded---cavern-hung--- 
First uttered ere the world was young, 
Talking some strange eternal tongue 

Old as the skies! 
Their words unto all earth are flung: 

Yet who replies ? 


Large answers when the thunders speak 
Are blown from every bay and creek, 
And when the fire-tongued tempests speak 
The bright seas ery, 
And when the seas their answer seek 
The shores reply. 


But Echo from the rock and stone 
And seas earns back no second tone ; 
And silence pale, who hears alone 
Her voice divine, 
Absorbs t, like the sponge that’s thrown 
On glorious wine ! 


---Nymph Echo,---elder than the world, 
Who wast from out deep chaos hurl’d, 
When beauty first her flag unfurl’d, 
And the bright sun 
Laugh’d on her, and the blue waves eurl’d 
And voices run. 


Like spirits on the new-born air, 

Lone Nymph, whom poets thought so fair, 

And great Pan wooed from his green lair, 
How love will flee! 

Thou answeredst all ; but none now care 
‘To answer thee! 


None---none: Old age has sear’d thy brow ; 
No power, no shrine, no gold hast thou : 
So Fame, the harlot, leaves thee now, 
A frail, false friend ! 
And thus, like all things here below, 
Thy fortunes end! 


Ee 
SONNET. 


WRITTEN AFTER SEEING MR. MACREADY IN 
ROB ROY. 


MacreEapy, thou hast pleased me much ; till now 

= yet I would not thy fine powers arraign) 
did not think thou hadst that livelier vein, 

Nor that clear open spirit upon thy brow. 

Come, [ will crown thee with a poet’s bough : 

Mine is an humble branch, yet not in vain 

Given, if the few I sing shall not disdain 

To wear the little wreaths that I bestow. 

There is a buoyant air, a passionate tone — 

That breathes about thee, and lights up thine eye 

With fire and freedom : it becomes thee well. 

It is the bursting of a good seed, sown 

Beneath a cold and artificial sky; 

’Tis genius overmastering its spell. 








! 
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Mr. Braham. 


STANZAS. 


Farewell! You hhave banish’d me then 
rom my home, © language of men 
Must come foreign and chill to my heart !--- 
But you scorn’d---and, twas time to depart. 


en night and her darknesses rise, 
there is not a star in the sky, 
To light me on---even to die. 


You have slighted me, cruel! and yet 
I cannot disdain or forget, 

For in hate you still keep your control, 
And it lies like a chain on my soul. 


And now for the storm and the breeze, 
And the music that lives on the seas, 
And the ever-green valleys that lie 
(’Midst the Alps) in the smile of the sky! 


150, like the shadow that flies, 
And 








I shall stand on the mountain, and shout 
To the stars as they wander about, 

And D emmy they may stop at my call--- 
But thou wilt be brighter than all. 


Oh, then why do I strive to remove 

Thee? 1 lived on the thought of thy love 
Once, and never must think (’tis my fate) 
Of thee---though I think of thy hate. 


Farewell! Thou hast struek in thy pride 
A heart that for thee would have died ! 
Yet I bear the reproach, as I go, 

Of filling thy bosom with woe. 


No matter! I have, and ’tis well, 

A spirit that nothing shall quell ! 

And I know that, whatever my doom, 
The laurel must spring from my tomb. 


MR BRAHAM, THE VOCALIST. 


(AS HARRY BERTRAM, IN GUY MANNERING.) 














